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PREFACE 



The major goals of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
are to make available to the general public and to the educational community 
comprehensive data on the academic attainments of young Americans and to 
measure changes that take place m these attainments over a period of time. 
These data are intended to be useful to the general public and to educators m 
making decisions about curricula and the altocation of education resources. 

Specifically, National Assessment gathers information about the knowledge, 
skills^ understanding and attitudes of young people, ages 13, 17 and 26-35. in 
10 learning areas. Exercises in the learning areas are administered to approxi- 
mately 100,000 young people each year 

The first step m National Assessment's work in any learning area is to deter- 
mine which educational objectives are important for young people to achieve. 
These objectives are ir'-ntit1ed and defined through the efforts of educators and 
lay people h.ought together for that purpose The final objectives must meet 
three criteria. 

i 

' 1 The> must he considered inipurtant by scFiolars in the learning area. 

2 They must be considered .Rceptable education tasks by the schools. 

3 They must be considered h> Ijy people as desirable objectives for young 
people to attJiii 

Once the ob)cc(ives are identitied and detmed. questions and tasks called 
exercises iire de\oloped to measure how well or tt) what degree the objectives 
are being* jchieved The exercises j^e then administered throughout the country 
to young pe«»ple sele^ied as subjects b\ stratified and random sampling Exercise 
packages are scored, the results aruiv/ed and findings disseminated througli 
official rept>rls thjt .ire dKinbuied ihrough the Superintendent of Documents 
and National Assessment 

As soon <is dii <isses<nient is .nmpleied work is begun on the deveh^pment of 
objectives and exeicises tor the next assessment Since areas of emphasis in any 
area change over time, this work involves a revision ol the existing objectives and 
development ol new exeruses well as ie<idminisliation of certain exercises for 
measurement ot change I he ohjeuives presented m this booklet are those pre- 
pared for the sCLond assessn)en( ot taieer and i^cupational development 
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CHAPTER I 



DEVELOPMENT OF CYCLE II 
CAREER AND OCCUPATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES 



Following the completion of the tir^^t naliondi assessment ot career and occu- 
pational development (COD) during 1^)73-74, an advisory panel of consultants 
was formed to prepare an updated dratt of the /OD objectives for review by 
subjeci-maller and lay people. By the spring ot 1Q7S. this advisory panel had 
prepared a document that outlined in detail revised objectives based on current 
literature m the Held. 

Durmg 1^)76, the draft of objectives prepared by the advisory panel was 
reviewed by a group ot subjett-niattcr and lay people. This group included 
representatives troin education, business and various professional and commu- 
nity organizations across the couiitr> Because ot the complexity and length of 
the objectives, it v,as lelt that these reviewers would need considerable tune to 
study th^*in Theretbre, tiie review was conducted tMrougli the mail rather than 
at a serijs of contcrences The reviewers were asked to provide detailed sugges- 
tions for changes to the advisorv panel's draft ot the obiectivcs. The National 
Ass^'ssment staff and the advjsoiv panel then examined each of the reviewer's 
suggestions and made appropriate changes m the objectives The staff and adviso- 
ry panel's reaction to each ot the reviewer's comments was then returned to all 
the revieweis The reviewers were mveii time in which to cimirnent on the 
reactions to their suggestions and ihe new changes in the objectives On the basis 
ot the comments, ot the reviewers to the new diatt, the National Asses^nent 
advisory panel again made ap[>ropnate changes t(» the obicclives T*. is final draft 
of objectives was sent to the revieweis tor appioval m January ot 1^)77. (For a 
list ot the advisotv-pjnel membeis and sabjcc I -matter and la\ reviewers, see 
Appendix A ) 

The (OD obiociivfs piesented in thh booklet numtain a high degree of 
contmuitv with the (^biedives assessed m l^r^74 Ibis continuity is desirable 
since It permits Witionjl AssesMiient to measure changes that occur between the 
first and second asse^sn^eiu 

Most ol the ch inges between the ok! and new ohjedives are ictlected m 
increased ernphasi> in tlie toUowmu areas 

• Iheettcct ol interests and valiios <]\ caieer decisions 
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• The evaluation of sources of information regarding individual character- 
istics. 

• The recognition of benefits and individual rights related to employment. 

• The relationship between careers and lifestyles. 

• The effect of social and technological changes on entry requirements and 
job responsibilities 

• The process and implementation of career decision makmg. 

• The improvement, modification and change of career plans. 

• The importance of responsibility and initiative in career development. 

• The importance of interpersonal skills in career development. 

• The importance of personal fulfillment in careers 

Copies of the objectives and assessment results from the first assessment 
conducted «n 1973-74 and requests for the second assessment objectives and 
future assessment results can be obtained by wnting to. 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 
Lincoln Tower Building - Sui*e 300 
I860 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80295 



Organization of the Objectives Booklet 

The following chapter contains a summary of the COD objectives. This sum- 
mary IS designed to provide the reader with an outline of the major COD objec- 
tives. Opposite each of the main headings in the summary are page numbers 
indicating where the reader can find a more detailed description of that partic- 
ular heading by age level m the full set of objectives The full set of objectives 
including age-speciftc objectives are contained m the pages following the sum- 
mary. 




CHAPTER 2 

OUTLINE OF CYCLE II CAREER AND 
OCCUPATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES 

KNOWLEDGE, ABILITIES AND ATTITUDES RELEVANT TO 
CAREER DECISIONS i^n^i^y ain iu 

A, Awareness and knowledge cf individual characteristics 
!. Abilities 

a. Know one's own abilities 

b. Undersfand one's own abilities relative to those of others 

c. Recognize the multiple causes and effects of abilities 

2. Inteiests 

d. Know one's own interests 

b. Understand one's own interests relative to those of other indi- 
viduals 

c. Recognize the multiple causes and effects of interests 
3 Values 

a Know one's own values relative to those of other individuals 
b Understand one's own values relative to those of other indi- 
viduals. 

c Recognize the multiple causes and etfects of values 

B, Knowledge of career and occupational characteristics 

1 Major duties 

a. Know the major duties of specific occupations 

2 Entry requirements 

a. Know the entry requirements of different occupations 

3. Work conditions 

a. Know differences in work conditions among different occupa- 
tions 

b. Understand that differences m work conditions influence the 
lifestyle of workers and their families 

c. Recognize that work conditions may conflict with individual 
interests and values 

4. Benefits and employment practices 

a. Know employment benefits including social security . medi- 
cal, vacation and retirement benefits • related to occupations 

b. Know legal requirements protecting persons seeking employ- 
ment 

c. Recognize factors that encourage or discourage formation of 
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labor and management organizatiorts 
d. Compare and evaluate specific occupations in terms of 
employee benefits 

5. Social and technological chanj 

a. Recognize that socul and technological changes can modify 
entry requirements and job responsibihiies, necessitating 
adjustments in career planning and preparation 

b. Understand that technological, economic, political and social 
changes result in decreases in the availability of some kinds of 
occupations and increases in others 

c. Accept the effects of social and technological changes on the 
availability and desirability of specific careers and occupations 

6. Occupational classifications 

a. Know jhai many occupations possesMng similar characteristics 
can be'grouped into occupational families or clusters 

b. Recognize occupational classifications such as public/private, 
, profit/nonprofit, and union/nonunion 

c. Understand trie differences in duties, responsibilites and entry 
requirements i>etween d^^'ferent occupations within an occupa- 
tionalicluster or family 

C Making and implementing career and occuaptional decisions 

1 . individual characteristics and occupational requireme-^is 

a. Recognize that abilities, interests and values affect career 
choice 

b Identity occupational characteristics that are congruent with 

one's own abilities, interests and values 
c Recognize that many limitations can be overcome and do not 

necessarily prevent success in desired careers 

2. Career decision making 

a Know that career decision n.akmg is a narrowing process 
b Know ti.at career decision making is an ongoing process 

Know that career choitcs may occur at different agc'^ 
d Know that caieer cho.^e is an individual decision 
e Know that external factors can alfect career choice 
t. I\e decision-making skills in initiating career choice 
^ Recogni/e the impoitancc of liming in career decision making 
3 Career prepnratron 

a RcLOgni/e the importance ot adequate planning lor entry into 

a career 

b Understand thai persons with brt>ad education in a family or 
group of occupations lend to qualify for a number of specific 
occupations, thereby increasing opportunities for meaningful 
employment 

c. Demonstrate the ability to pieparc a plan for entry into a 
possible Occupation or career 
4. Caieer modification or change 
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a. Recognize that people can modify and change careers 

b. Recognize relevant factors bearing on i>ossible career changes 

c. Recognize advantages and disadvantages of making career 
moduication or change 

d. Recognize when it is advantageous to change or modify 
existing careers and occupations 

5. S-^urces of additional knowledge 

a. .Know sources and :nethods for obtaining additional knowL 

edge foi career development 
t>. Participate in activities leading to more informed and realistic 

perception of careei development 
c. Evaluate sources of information to determine their useful«i'»-s 

in gaining additional knowledge relating to career development 

ro?WC??S^ ATTITUDES NECESSARY 

FOR SUCCESS IN A CAREER OR OCCUPATION 

A. Skills generally useful in careers 

1. Numerical skills 

a. Know the applications of numerical skiUs in various careers 

b. Know how to perform basic numerical calculations 

c. Know metric^neasurements and how to perform simple calcu- 
lations using metric measurements 

d. Read numerical values from graphs, charts and tables and 
understand their use 

e. Interpret statistical data from charts, tables and graphs 

r Understand and calculate percentages, ratios and proportions 

g. Compare numerical values tc determine extremes, central 
characteristics and trends 

h. Convert measurements into equivalent quantities on a differ- 
ent scale 

i. Estimate relative magnitude in numerical terms 

j. Perform calculations for jobs common to specific age levels 
k. Use graphs charts and tables in making graphic representations 
of numerical quantities 
2. Communication skills 

a. Recognize communication skUls needed to become successful 
ui careers 

b. Listen to and understand spoken and visual instructions, direc- 
tions and information 

c. Read and follow written Instructions, directions and infor- 
mation 

d. Read and understand pictorial, graphic and symbolic infer- 
mation 

e. Give directions, explain, describe and demonstrate cle.:rly 

f. Give organized and informative oral presentations 
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g. Write organized, legible and articulate reports and summaries 

h. Prepare concise letters, messages, want ads and telegrams 

3. Manual/perceptual skills 

a. Identify and use common tools, fasteners and equipment to 
perform simple household or job tasks 

b. Read and urtdcrstand gauges, scales and other common mea- 
surement instruments 

c. Construct, >bricate and assemble, usmg appropriate tools, 
equipment and materials 

d. Repair and maintain items common in households and occu- 
pations 

e. Plan and develop visual presentations 

f Distinguish betvreen adequate and inadequate construction 
and repairs 

4. Information-Processing, probienr-solving and decision-making skills 

a. Know specific procedures and principles used in informaMon 
processing, problem solving and decision making 

b. Analyze information and define problems 

c. Collect and organize data 

d. Identify possible solutions and alternatives 

e. Make decisions or choose alternatives in terms of relevant 
criteria 

f Implement plans 

g. Based on feedback, evaluate and modify plans 

h. Learn and apply procedures and principles that are basic to 
further learning 

1, Devise plans, new ideas and better ways of doing tl. gs 

5. Interpersonal skills 

a. Know the importance of interpersonal skills 

b. Work and mteract effectively with peers, teachers and super- 
visors 

c. Demonstrate effective leadership 

6. Employment-Seeking skills 

a Know where to tlnd information regarding job openings 
Use appropriate procedures m applying for a job or position 
7 Career-Improvement skills 

a Kn-vv that most caieers require the continuous attainment of 

new knowledge and abilities 
:v Know methods of gaming knowledge and abdities necessary lo 

improve existing career and occupational skills 
c- Engage m activities that improve skills withm a planned career 
Personal characteristics related to career success 
I . Respojj.sihility and initiative 

a. Know that accepting responsibility and practicing h. tiative 

can contribute to job success 
b Demonstrate the ahihty to plan for completion of an assigned 
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or accepted responsibility 

c. Use initiative when app opriate in performing an assigned or 
. accepted i^sponsibility 

d. Demonstrate resourcefulness and efficiency m acconipiishing 
an assigned or accepted responsibility 

e. Know that good grooming, appropriate dress and health care 
contribute to job success 

f. Accept responsibility for one's own behavior 
Adaptability to varia*^le conditions 

a7 Know factors that can cause changes m working conditions 
b. Adjust to varied work conditions 
Attitudes and values 

a Know the bases of various attitudes towards work * 

b. Identify and analyze one's own attitudes towards work 

c. Recognize and evaluate the personal and societal consequences 
of one's own attitudes towards work 

d. Encourage and assist others to develop and use abiliti-s to 
achieve n^aximum compe'Kence 

e. Recognize the contributions and abuses of various organiza- 
tions and individuals to the well-being of society 

r Recognize and appreciate effort, accomplishment and excel* 
lence in the cor. r»letion of an accepted or assigned responsi- 
bility 

g. Value constructive work in terms oi meeting societal goals 
Personal fulfillment , ' 

a. Know that people need to experience peronal satisfaction and 
th '^ one's own career can I, - source of such satisfaction 

b. Establish personal goals that coniiibute to self-fuiPllment - 

c. Accept the diversity of career goals and lifestyles of others 

d. Seek personal fulfillment through achievement in school, 
career and personal life 
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CHAPTER 3 

CYCLE n CAREER AND OCCUPATIONAL 
DEV ELOPMENT OBJECTIVES 



KNOWLEDGE, ABILITIES AND ATTITUDES RELEVANT TO 
CAREER DECISIONS 

One gcncraMy thinks of career planning in terms of high school or college 
students; however, career planning is a lifelong task of exploring and 
weiring alternatives. Even among 9-year-olds, there are behaviors that may 
affect fulure career decisions. These behaviors include a beginning awareness 
bf abilities and interests, knowledge of common careers and recognition of 
the fact that some day they will need to accept adult roles. For high school 
students, career development includes making informal decisions and plans 
about entrance into a career. For adults already involved in a career, career 
planning means weighing their current occupational status m terms of inter- 
ests and opportunities, followed by plans to improve current employment 
or engage in retraining for a change of career. 

The process of identifying career alternatives involves integrating knowledge 
about oneself with knowledge o. characteristics and requirements of dif- 
ferent careers. This process is similar for persons seeking an initial career and 
for adults seeking new career options. 

A, AM^areness and knowledge of individual characteristics 

Knowledge of one*s own individual abilities, interests and values is th^ 
first step in career decision making. One should know the sources of 
self-knowledge and be willing to assess and use the knowledge obtained. 

The sources of this type of information are similar to those used for 
obtaining information about careers, as well as those used in mcking 
and implementing career decisions. For convenience, and in order to 
avoid repetition, a single section on **Sources of Additional Knowledge" 
combines sources of information relevant to career decisions and is 
located in Section ICS. Readers should consider Section IC5 as an 
integral part of this section on jndividual characteristics. 

1. Abilities 
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Know onc*s own abilities 
Age 9: 

Know one*s own strengths in physical skills and sports, leisure 
and recreational activities, heme and school responsibihties and 
interpersonal relations. For example, know that one can swim, 
run fast, fix some broken toys, clean house, perform simple 
gardening tasks, make friends easily and do well in school. 

Recognize abilities in specific school subjects. 

Ages 13^ 17, adult (in addition lo age 9) 

Know activities in which one excels and in which one possesses 
IwS abihty For example, recognize that one can be better in 
mathematics and science than English, better in music thanm 
physical education, better with a musical instrument than with 
a woodworking tool, more skillful than artistic, or better at 
speaking than writing. 

Be able to recognue improvement of abilitier. with self-growth. 
For example, recognize that one is more responsible in com- 
pleting assigned tasks than at a younger age, that physical 
grow'h has improved performance in a variety of activities or 
that one acquires new knowledge and ability each year. 

Understand one's own abilities relative to those of otiiers. 

Age 9 

Understand one's own abilities relauve to the abilities of sib- 
lings and peers. For example, compare one's running, drawing 
or spelling with that of others. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Understand one's own interpersonal abilities rehtive to others. 
For example, know whether one meets and interacts with 
other children and adults more easily than one's peers or sib- 
hngs do. 

Age 17. adult (in addition to age 13): 

Understand how to relate one's own abilities in specific areas 
as compared with a variety of other groups. For example, 
mathematical ability may be greater than that of peers and 
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most adults but weak when compared to that of professors of 
mathematics. Ability in most sports may be less than that of 
peers and most adults, while ability to type may be greater 
than that of most typists. 

c Recognize the multiple causes and effects of abilities 
Age9: 

Recognize that abilities may be the result of determination, 
education, environment, experience, heredity and practice. 

Recognize that experiences in some school subjects can im- 
prove other abilities. For example, experiences in reading can 
improve abiht> to build models. 

Recognize that awareness of strengths may contribute to 
feelings of self-worth. 

Ages 13, 17, adult (in addition to age 9y 

Recognize that one may have greater opportunity for educa- 
tion and experiences than others. For example, understand 
that a person from a ppor community may have less ability in 
sports that require expensive equipment and travel, and that a 
person from one community may have greater abihty m 
science Decause the schooi district is wealthy and Las well- 
equipped and well-staffed science laboratories. 

Recognize that strengths and limitations can affect a number / 
of activities. For instance, ability in writing can affect school / 
performance, job applications, on-the-job performance and / 
abihty to provide written responses to social and political^ 
issues. Lack of interpersonal skills can affect team sportZ 
leisure activities and other activities involving groups /f 
people /' 

Interests 

a. Know one's own interests 
Ages^, 13 

Know one's own hkes and dislikes and be able to discrimmate 
between them in a variety of leisure and home activities, such 
as being aware that one likes reading better than sports, likes 
ndmg bicyles and dislikes solving puzzles, likes group games 




better than playing by oneself, likes caring for pets and dislikes 
cleaning one's own room» or likes outdoor tasks better than 
working indoors. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to ages^, 13). 

Know that one can have an interest in an area without neces- 
sarily having an ability or an obligation to develop a career in 
that area. 

b. Understand orie's own interests relative to those of other indi- 
viduals 

Ages 9, 13. 

Understand that things one enjoys doing might not be enjoyed 
by others. For example, recognize that one enjoys sports while 
others enjoy rea'^mg and that one enjoys playing outside while 
others enjoy playing inuoors. 

Ages 17, adult (m addition to ages ^, 13): 

Understand that differences may exist between one's own in- 
terests and those of others and may require compromise for 
resolution, hot iU3i<tnce, student preference for school 
curriculum m?y differ from parental preferences or teacher 
and school ac ministration programs 

c. Recugni/e tht. multiple causes and effects of interests 



Recogni/e that interests are often the result of experiences and 
may change as a result of fuiure experiences. 

Re-jognize that an understandmg of one's own mterests may 
contribute to a feeling of self-worth 

Age 13, 17, adult (in addition to age9): 

Recogni/e that interests help determine the selection of one's 
triends and activities such as pastimes, elective school subjects 
and part-time jobs. 

Recogni/e that social class and social pressures may influence 
interests. A person could develop an interest m golt and tennis 
because friends engage m these sports, for instance. 



Age 9 




3. Values 

a. Know one's own values 
Age 9: 

Begin discovery of one's own current values. For example, one 
may discover in a values-clarification exercise that security and 
stability are presently more important to one than changeanc • 
freedom 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9) 

Know one's own current values among a list of commonly held 
personal values. For example, know that prestige, indepen- 
dence, affluence or an opportunity for change may be more 
important to one than security, an opportunity to be creative 
. . or an opportunity to serve others. 

Ages 1 7. adult On addition to age 13) 

fie able to discriminate among more complex or subtle values. 
F^n example, know that while independence may be impor- 
tant, some securrty may also be needed to establish a safe base 
Within whrch to feel free; know that prestige may be derived 
from accomplishment rather than from wealth 

b. Understand one's own values relative to those of other mdivid- 
uals ' 

Age 9. 

Understand that things that are important to oneself - for 
example, responsibrlity might not be important to others. ' 

Understand that rriny people often hold similar values - for 
exarnple, members of a camping club may hold smiilar values 
toward preservmg forests m therr natural state. 

Ages 13, 17. adult (m addrtron to age 9); 

Understand that differences may exist between one's own 
values and those of others. People who are closely associated 
m school, at work or as a family may hold different values 
toward r^'' Mon. responsibility, loyalty and affluence. 




c. Reco^ze the multiple causes and effects of values 
Age 9: 

Recognize that values are often the result ^of experiences and 
modeling and may^ change as a result of future experiences. 

Recognize that values help determine the activities to which/ 
one is willing to devote time. 

Recognize that values may influence the selection of friends. 

Recognize that an understandmg of one's pwn values may con- 
tribute to a feeling of self-worth. 

Ages 13, 17, adult (in addition to age 9): 

Understand that social class and social pressures may influence 
values. For example, a person may begin to value education by 
associating with others who regard education highly. 

Recognize that values help determine one's life style and the 
activities to which one is willing to devote money, tirnc^ 
energy and personal allegiance. 

Knowledge of career and occupational characteristics 

In addition to self-understanding, a person must be familiar with ^he 
characteristics and requirements of different occupations. Before con- 
sidering entry into an occupation, a person should be familiar with the 
primary duties to be performed, the entry requirements, the need for 
special abilities and the available benefits. A factor of growing impor- 
tance is the manner in which a ctfreer or occupation affects living condi- 
tions, peer groups and lifestyles. 

The sources of additional knowledge about the char-^cteristics and 
requirement of different occupations is found in secfton ICS. Readers 
shoutd c6nside^ section ICS an integral part of iftis section on charac- 
teristics and requirements of occupations. 

1. Major duties 

a. Know the major duties of specific occupations 

Age 9: 

Know the main functions of highly visible occupations such as 
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teacher, homemaker. store clerk, waiter/waitress, doctor, 
nurse, service station attendant, police officer, fire fighter, 
farmer, maU carrier, barber and lawyer. 

Know the major duties famUy members perform in their 
respective occupations. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9). 

Know the major duties of common occupations such as den- 
tist, engineer, architect, social worker, teacher, secretary, bank 
teller, carpenter, plumber, painter and service station atten- 
dant. For example, know that the major duties of an architect 
include designing homes and buUdings, preparing specifications 
for construction, supervising construction and authorizing 
necessary or requested changes. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13). 

know the major duties of a wide range of occupations such as 
personnel manager, accountant, bookkeeper, lawyer, librarian, 
dental technician, computer operator, photographer, cosme- 
tologist and chef. For example, know that the major duties of 
a computer operator involve operating a variety of machines, 
including card punch machines, card sorters, collators, printers 
and a number of different types of computers. 

Entry requirements 

a Know the entry requirements of different occupations 
Age 9 

Know that some occupations require more education than 
others. For instance, know that doctors and teachers go to 
school longer than barbers and mail carriers 

Know the major knowledge or skill requirement fgr some high- 
visihihty occupations. For example, know that home-construc- 
tion workers must be skillful m the use of a variety of tools. 

Age 13 {in addition to age 9) 

Know the lelevance of school curricula to occupations. Know 
what courses to take to obtain jobs as draftspersons and me- 
chanics, what courses m English are relevant to careers as 
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writers^ what classes will be useful for homemaking, what - 
courses to emphasize for careers as biologists, and so on. 

Know relative levels of education required for related occupa- 
tions. For instance, know that engineers go to school longer 
than technicians, that doctors go longer than nurses, that air- 
hne pilots receive more training than flight attendants and that 
machinists receive more training than drill-press operators. 

Know the multiple worker abilities required for common occu- 
pations. For example, know that tiie abilities of an architect 
include translating a client*s needs into plans for a home or 
building, application of design principles and knowledge of 
materials, building construction and building codes. 

Ages 17. adult (in addition to age 13): 

Know the education requirements for a wide range of occupa- 
tions. Know, for example, that doctors must intern following 
their academic training, that plumbers must work several years 
as apprentices and that many occupations such as file clerk, 
taxi driver or nurse's aid usually require only a short period of 
on-the-job training. 

Know that many professional and technical fields will require 
continuing education after employment. 

Know the length of school required foK various academic 
degrees. For example, know that an associate degree requires 
two years beyond high school; a bachelor's ategree. normally 
four years beyond high school; a master's degree, one to two 
years beyond a bachelor's; and a Ph.D Of-MtD., three to four 
years or more beyond a bachelof s 

^ Know that there are alternate routes to some occupations. For 
example, know that formal education may not be the sole 
means of entry: and that experience can be obtained in the 
military service as well as in formal schools. 

Know the specific nonacademic entry requirements for various 
occupations. Know, for example, that union membership is 
required in order to hold many jobs, that state and local 
licensing is required for many jobs and that capital investment 
IS necessary to set up a business pr office as a doctor or engi- 
neering consuUant. 

Know that many occupations require some form of written 
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examination prior to entry nnd that these requirements vtfy 
among the states. Recognize, for instance, that lawyers must 
pass a bat examination before practicing in a speciflc state. 



Work conditions 

a. Know differences in work conditions among different occupa* 
tions 



Know major ways occupations differ. Understand, for exam- 
ple, that occupations can be classified as physical or mental^ 
indoor or outdoor, work with people or work with thingi, 
work in one location or work that involves travel, and woric 
with few or many opportunities for advancement. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Know which occupations fit into different categories. Know, 
for instance, that a manufacturing employee works inside ami 
a construction worker often works outside, that a (dumbtf 
does more physical work than a lawyer, that a nurse may have 
to work night!}, that a salesperson often must travel and be 
away from home and that a typist must sit for lor>,^ periods of 
time. 

Know the effects of public demand and popularity upon 
income in such occupations as writing, acUngand professional 
athletics. 

Know relative income levels for common occupation!. For 
example, know that business executives ea^'n more money than 
clerical employees* that skilled workers earn more than un- 
skilled workers and that airline pilots earn more than flight 
attendants. 

Know that people in some occupations have more chance for 
advancement than others. A large manufacturing company, for 
instance, provides more opportunity for advancement than a 
small company. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Know that certain people, such as artists, game wardens, 
housekeepers and civil engineers, have minimum work contact 
with others. 



Age 9: 
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Know that certain occupations, such as those in professional 
sports and the mihtary, normally have early retirement. 

Recognize that recent laws have emphasized equal opportunity 
for all» including equal opportunity for available promotions. 

Recognize that the self-employed advance only through 
expansion of business or services, and that beginning one*s 
own business may be the best way for advancement. A service 
station attendant, for instance, might become the manager of a 
self-owned station or the manager of a franchise station, or a 
lawyer may establish his own law firm. 

Understand that differences in work conditions influence the 
lifestyle of workers and their families 

Ages''y, 13: 

Recognize that occupations often influence lifestyles. Recog- 
nize, for example, that truck drivers are frequently away from 
home, that farmers sometimes work long hours, that produc-r- 
tion jobs sometimes require night work and that flight attend- 
ants travel long distances and are often away^ overnight 

Ages 17, adult (m addition to ages 9, 13): 

Understand that shift work may require >pe^ family arrange- 
ments because it often involves weekend and/or night work. 

Understand that family responsibilities oi'ten must be met by a 
husband or wife when the other must trn^el away from home 
for extended periods of time. 

Understand that friendship groups are often formed among 
people working together and that a pcrson*s occupation or 
career often helps determine social contacts and leisure 
activities. 

Understand that income variations among different occupa- 
tions and careers help determine lifestyles, social contacts and 
leisure activities. 

Understand that occupations that place people in the public 
limelight create unusual pressures on both themselves and their 
families. 
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c. Rec(^ize that work conditions may conflict with individual 
interests and values . . ^ 



Age 9: 



None 



Age 13: 

Recognize that many occupations may not be available in a 
given geographical area, thus requiring one to choose a dif- 
ferent occupation or relocate. 

Recognize that occupations that require long hours may con- 
flict with avocational and social activities, as well as home 1 

Recognize that some occupations provide limited incomes, 
which may conflict with interests in travel and social activities. 

A^s 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Recognize that risk is often involved in starting a new business 
or entering a new enterprise. For example, capital can be lost 
if a business fails, and credit ratings can be destroyed by 
bankruptcy. 

Recognize that many occupations require or strongly encour- 
age membership in social or fraternal groups. 

Recognize that the time and effort requfred to start a new 
business may conflict with the amount of time and effort 
devoted to family or community responsibilities. 

Recognize that some occupations foster conformity rather 
than individualism. 

Benefits and employment practices 

a. Know employment benefits - including social security, 
medical, vacation and retirement benefits - related to occupa- 
tions. I 

Age 9: 

Know that people retire when they are older and that most 
receive income from social security when retired. 
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Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 



Know .that social security paid to retired people is based on 
contributions that they made while working and that medicare 
is a medical plan available through social security. 

Know that most companies provide benefits in addition to 
social sccunty; understand different types of benefits, 
including retirement, medical and dental services, paid vaca- 
tion, paid holidays and various types of life insurance. 

Ages P adult (in addition to age 13): 

Know that some companies provide benefits in addition to 
those cited. For example, some companies have vacation areas 
available to employees, some provide bonuses and some 
provide special insurance packages. 

Understand the benefits of workmen's compensation and 
recognize that the law provides these protections by requiring 
the participation of employers. 

Understand the benefits provided by social security, including 
paid retirement, medicare and family financial protection in 
case of worker injury or death. 

Understand that social security is not a savings plan in which 
workers put a^idc funds for their retirement, but a systern that 
pays retired persons out of mcney collected from currently 
employed workers. 

Know that retirement beneflt^ with the exception of social 
security, might be lost when a company fails, and that hm 
have been passed to protect workers from loss when 
companies fail. 

Rect>gni7C that special retirement provisions have been made 
for the self-employed and that they are eligible for social 
security and may estabhsh additional retirement benefits. 

Know legal requirements protecting persons seeking employ- 
ment 

AgeO ^' 
None 




Age 13: 



Know that hiring practices should be based on the best quali- 
fied and that despite laws, some employers still discriminate 
based on race, sex, age, religion, social class and handicaps. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Know the agencies that protect the rights of individuals 
.'Peking employment, when legal action is possible against em- 
ployers practicing discrimination and how to obtain legal 
advice. 

Recognize factors that encourage or discourage formation of 
labor and management organizations 

Age 9: 

None 

Age 13: 

Recognize that different labor unions represent different occu- 
pations, and that labor unions bargain with management for 
increased wages and better working conditions. 

Recognize that some jobs require a person to join a union and 
pay dues to the union. 

Recognize that the need and desire for labor organizations 
increases when workers believe they are being treated unfairly, 
and that the strength of labor groups may vary between areas 
and occupations. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Recognize that some management groups have seen a need to 
organize in order to gain improvement in salary and working 
conditions for themselves. 

Compare and evaluate specific occupations in terms of em- 
ployee benefits 

Age 9: 

None 
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Age 13: 



. Ccwnpare employee benefits of people who are self-employed 
and people who work for others. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Compare a variety of different occupations in terms of em- 
ployee benefits; identify potential benjpfits of each, weighing 
benefits and other characteristics in terms uf career goals. 

Social and technological change 

a. Recognize that social and technolpgical changes can modify 
entry requirements and job res^ponsibilities necessitating 
adjustments in career planning and preparation 

Age 9: 

None 

Age 13: 

Recognize that technological changes continue to modify the 
knowledge ana skills needed for specific occupation^ For 
example, replacement of most vacuum tubes with solid state 
components requires new skills and knowledge for the TV 
repairperson; use of smog devices on automobiles requires new 
skills and knowledge for the auto mechanic; use of plastic 
plumbmg lines requires new ^skills and knowledge for the 
plumber; and each of the above changes requires new knowl- 
edge for engineers, designers and all people working in these 
industries. 

Ages 17, adult (m addition to age 13): 

Recogni/e that social changes are beginnmg to make occupa- 
tional entry requirements more realisMc. Some educational 
mstitutions, for instance, are modifying requirements for 
credentials, and some companies are reevaluating requirements 
of college degrees for some occupations and eliminating the 
requirement. 

h. Understand that technological, economic, political and social 
changes result in decreases m the availability of some kinds of 
occupations and increases m others 
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Age 9: 



Understand that social and technological changes create new 
types of occupations - such as space technicians, environ- 
mental control technicians and computer operators - and tend 
to render some jobs, such as elevator operators, obsolete. 

Age 1? (in addition to age 9): 

Understand that technological, economic, political and social 
changes result in decreases in the availablity of some kinds of 
occupations and increases in others. For example, know that 
the number of telephone operators decreases with increased 
use of automatic switching, that the number of teachers 
needed will decrease with a drop in the number of school-age 
children, and ihat the need in recreational occupations in- 
creases as the work week shrinks and more people have time 
foi recreational activities. 

Ages 1 7, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Understand employment trends and relate new technological 
discoveries and economic trends to occupations and careers. 

Understand that social, economic, political and technological 
changes more often change the need for specific occupations 
than eliminate them entirely. 

Understand that new discoveries and inventions in business 
and industry change the n^ed for various kinds of sl^ills. There 
IS, for example, reduced opportunity in mining and assembly 
work and increased opportunity m service and computer 
industries. 

Understand that technological factors, such as Automation, can 
eliminate repetitive tasks and that exhaustion of a resource, 
such ds u.anium, can eliminate all related occupations in a 
given geographic area 

Understand that the major trends m the job market are 
towards specialized technical and service-oriented occupations. 

Understand that government policies can increase or decrease 
employment possibilities, that increases in government services 
normally mean increased employment and that decreases in 
government services usually decrease employment. 
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(Understand that the government exercises control over the ' 
economy through a variety of fiscal restraints. For example, 
raising interest cost to banks may affect the availability of 
money for construction. 

Understand that employment opportunities can be changed by 
the gpycrnment. The government's interest in space explora- 
tion, for example, created a space-exploration industry with 
many jobs, increases in defense spending raise employment in 
manufacturing companies providing military supplies to the 
military services and decreases in government interest can 
depress an industry and cause employment opportunities to 
disappear. f 

c. Accept the effects of social and technological changes on avaU- 
ability and desirability of specific careers and occupations 

Ages 9, 13: 

Accept that traditional male/female roles are being modified 
and that sex bias in employment 4S gradually decreasing. 
Females, for instance, are finding increa^d employment 
opportunities as engineers and business administrators, and 
males are finding increased employment as nurses and elemen- 
tary school teachers. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to ages 9, 13): 

Accept that social ehanges are beginning to make more 
occupations and careers available to members of minority 
i^roups. 

Accept that concerns for the quality of life are beginning to 
make careers and occupations that waste resources and con- 
tribute to pollution less desirable th&n careers and occupations 
serving people and mankind. For example, social service'^and 
health-related occupations have become popular. 

Accept that societal changes and changes in world resources 
can alter the availability and need for specific occupations. 
The energy crisis, for instance, has increased the need for 
people in developing and identifying new sources of energy 
such as nuclear power, oil exploration and solar power. 

6. Occupational classifications 
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Know thit many occupations possessing similar characteristics 
can be grouped into occupational families or clusters 

Ages9J3: 

Know which occupations are in the same broad classification. 
Know, for example, that service station attendants, mail 
carriers, appliance-service technicians and tailors are involved 
in service occupations. 

Ages 17, adult (in aiil'Jon to ages 9, 13): 

^ Know general classifications of occupational clusters. Know, 
for instance, that the transportation cluster includes pilots, 
truck drivers and train conductors, and that the health cluster 
includes doctors, nurses, dental technicians and occupational 
therapists. 

Recognize occupational classifications such as public/private, 
profit/nonprofit and union/nonunion 

Ages 9, 13: 

Recognize that some people work in public jobs, such as mail 
carrier, fire fighter, police officer or teacher, while others work 
for private companies* such as those manufacturing auto- 
mobiles, repairing appliances or seihng homes. 

Ages 17, aduh (in addition to ages 9, 13): 

Recognize that "nonprofit" is a legal term describing many 
agencies that are working for the good of the general public, 
such as hospitals and organizations like the Amfiican Red 
Cross. 

Recognize that "for . profit" is a legal concept describing 
companies or agencies interested in financial gain, such as 
manufacturing companies, sales companies and service 
companies. 

Recognize that some occupations, such as management posi- 
tions. are normally nonunion, while others such as the elec- 
trician trades are highly unionized 

Recognize the major classification oC. occupational groups, 
such as professional and technical workers, managers and 
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tdministritors^ sales workers, clerical workers, service workers 
tnd firm workers. 

, c. Understand the differences in duties, responsibilities and entry 
requirement^, between different occupations within an occupa- 
tional vlaster or family 

AgcQ: 

None 

Age 13: 

Within htgh*yisibility occupations within the same clustex, 
recognize differences in education requirements, salaries and 
responsibilities. For example, in the health occupationM^aow 
that a doctor needs more special training than a nurse, that a 
doctor is usually paid more than everyone else in the health 
group and that a nurse is responsible for patient care as 
* directed by the doctor. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Understand ^MfTerences in responsibilities within occupational 
families or clusters. Know, for instance, that an architect is 
responsible for all planning and design,^ that a contractor is 
responsible for making certain that plans are fdlowed, that 
carpenters and other tradespersons are responsible for 
construction and that construction laborers assist the trades- 
persons. 

Understand the trend that enables persons with broad educa- 
tion in a family or group of occupations to qualify for a 
number of specific occupations. Know, for example, that high 
school training in construction permits initial employment as 
an apprentice in a variety of construction occupations 
including carpentry, plumbing, electrical work, bricklaying and 
metal working. 

C. Making and implementing career and occupational decisiqns 

As one grows with self-knowledge and learns about the characteristics 
and requirements of 'different careers^ one is able to identify alterna- 
tives from which one can eventually choose a career. The process of 
career choice involves the integration of knowledge of individual char- 
acteristics with knowledge of careers and occupations. Throughout 
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one's working career, from first choices to those made late in hfc< 
career options can be. narrowed by ehminating careers that are not 
compatible with individual characteristics. 

It is important that individuals understand the process of identifying 
career alternatives while preparing for career entry, changing careers 
and advancing within a career. 

1. Individual characteristics and occuptional requirements 

a. Recognize that abilities* interests and values affect career 
choice 



Ages, 9, 13: 

Recognize that most people choose activities in which they arc 
successful and reject those in which they are unsuccr iul. 

Recognize that most people choose activities that they like 
and reject those they dislike. 

Recognize that most people choose activities that are impor* 
tant to them and reject those that are le^^s important to them. 

Recognize that current abilities, interests and values may lead 
to future education or career options, ^ 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to ages 9, 13): 

Recognize that people having careers matched with abilities, 
interests and values have a greater potential for career success 
and advancement. 

Recognize that careers that are compatible with special abili- 
ties, interests and values can provide job satisfaction and posi- 
tive self-appraisal. 

Recognize that people, because of conflicts with values, 
desired lifestyle or interests, sometimes reject careers in which 
they have potential. 

b. Identify occupational characteristics that are congruent with 
one's own abilities, interests and values 

Age 9: 

Identify activity characteristics that are enjoyable, such as 
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doing something inside or outside or doing something wfth 
friends or by oneself. 



Identify activities that use one's own abilities to advantage, 
such as running games for one able to runa^fast or spelling 
games for one able w ^pell wcrc!s correctly. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Identify desirable occupational characteristics fot possible 
part^ime employment. The list might include earnings, 
working hours, types of associates, opportunity to learn on the 
job, opportunity for advancement, distance to travel and 
whether work is inside or outside. 

Relate one*s own skiUs and abilities to potential part-time jobs, 
identify, for example, skills and abilities that can be used in 
part-time jobs, such as babysitting, gardening, mowing lawns, 
stocking merchandise, delivering papers, -sewing garments, 
cleaning houses, serving as waiter or waitress or working in 
volunteer activities. 

Age 17 (in addition 'to age 13): 

Identify careers that require one*s own strengths and abilities. 

Identify desirable occupational characteristics. The list might 
include earnings, prestige, promotional opportunities, hours 
and work environment. 

Identify types of occupat*ons most likely to satisfy personal 

interests and values. For example, construction occupations 

are satisfying for people interested in working with their hands 

and seeing the physical results of their labor. 
A. 

Relate one's own developing skills and abilities to potential 
careers. For instance, match skills and abilities in life sciences 
and interpersonal relationships with careers in health services, 
a successful hobby of rock collecting with a career in geology, 
a successful experience in 4-H clubs with an agricultural 
occupation, and awards for sewing with apparel-making occu- 
pations. 

Adult (in addition to aviv i 7): 

Identify types of occupations in addition to the present one 
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thit wouW. prc^dc job satisfaction or that would utilize 
abilities to a fuller extent. 

Identify additional occupational characteristics that are 
important. The list might include fringe benefits, safety, 
opportunity to speak freely, employer recognition of respon- 
sibility to society and employer ethics. 

Recognize that many limitations can be overcome and do not 
necessarily prevent success in desired careers 

Age 9: 

Recognize that many limitations are the result of insufficient 
experience and can be overcome by study, practice, determina- 
tion and future experience. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Recognize that some limitations are the result of physical or 
mental shortcomings, but that many of these can be overcome 
by study and practice or by medical or psychological help. For 
example, a reading deficiency can often be corrected through^ 
special courses and reading programs, poor vision that often 
affects reading may be corrected with glasses or surgery and^^ 
personal problems that affect learning can sometimes be solved 
with professional help. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): ' 

Recognize that some limitations are offset by strengths. Speed 
and accuracy, for example, can help, m^ke a short person a 
successful basketball player, and ability to meet ^nd work with 
people can help make a salesperson successful even though a 
lack of technical skills may prevent the salesperson from 
understanding the operation of the product being sold. 

Recognize that some limitations virtually eliminate * some 
careers. For instance, lightweight and small people have little 
chance of success in pro foo*.balK mmimum mechanical ability 
eliminates most people frqm being sheet metal workers, and 
fear of heights and motton sickness eliminates airborne 
positions. 

Recognize those deficiencies that one can improve and those 
for which one must compensate. For example, a blind person 
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cm compMiute for blmdnes$ by gtining better use of other 
semes but generally cennot impro^ sight. 

Caieer decison making 

a. Know that career decision making is a narrowing process 
None 

} Ages 13, 17, adult: 

Know that career choice involves matching career character* 
istics of abilities, interests and values. 

Know that the narrowing process seldom identifies one best 
career fo'^ a person, but that many different but related careers 
may satisfy or suit a person's needs and abilities. 

b. Know that career decision making is an ongoing process 
Age9: 

Know that career choices often change as one grows older. 

Ages 13, 17, adult (in addition to age 9): 

Know that a person may have many different occupations 
during a lifetime. 

Know that it is possible to change career plans during prepara- 
tion, that the penalty in time and effort varies with different 
careers and training programs and that it is valuable to change 
when changes in individual or career characteristics alter the 
desirability of the career. 

c. Know that career choices may occur at different ages 
Age 9: 

None 

Ages 13, 17, aduh: » 

Know that it Is desirable to delay career choice until enough 

30 
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Imiwkdffi rei^diiig indlvidud duracteristks uid poteattil 
cmm k obuiaed* At tiie wne time, jdiow d&at tomt 
Ao^m a ciretr u a gotl tt an eariy ^ white others ^fc^ ^ 

Knw the value of maintaintfig a number of career altemaHrat 
whSe ddaying career dioice: / 

Know that maidiii a car^r dioke ta a derinble |oal wbM 
jHlequate knGwle<^ has been obtained. 

Know that career dioi(^ is an individual d^lmn 

A|e9: ^ ^ 

None 

Ages 13, IT, adult: 

Know that peo{^ who chcme a career based on hi#Mi| 
^ judgment are nio» Ukdy to be satisfied with the deciikm ^li 
oti^rs who have career decisions made by parents or peei^jii 
who sampty drift into an occupatim, 

Know that career decision m^cing is a pro^ss requirbig tta# 
and thoughtful consideration. 

Know that job availability should be given serious eo«»t^^ 
tion, that chances for placement in declining eccupatioin «t 
dim and that a surplus of^pi^iicants in any occu^tton mdcit 
obtaining a job in that occupation more competitive. 

e. Know that external factors can affect career choice 

Age9: , 

None 

Ages !3, 17, adult: 

Know that personal and external factors must be taken ^te 
consideration when making career plans. Such factors mighr 
include finances needed to contribute income to fan^ 
support, time and money requirements of training, parent^ 
attitudes, family influence, societal needs, possible cultuni 
obstacles, racism and sexual discrimination. 
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Know that time-consuming and costly educational process 
may eliminate some careers for people having limited econpm-' 
ic resources. Know that while these factors may ,^rovide 
obstacles for people with limited economic resources, these 
factors can often be overcome by various scholarship and loan ^ 
programs, after-school jobs and other catcer programs spon- 
sored by groups such ^s "Upward Mobility." 

Know that economic conditions often foi'.e immediate career 
choice. For example, a young couple without outside support 
may have to make career choices based on *he welfare of their 
dependents. 

Know that career choice is often influenced by availability of 
Jobs in desired geographic locations. 

Recognize that it may be advantageous to choose a temporary 
career to insure part*time or temporary employment. Secre- 
tarial skills, for example, might be obtamed to provide em- 
ploymerit while preparing for a career as a lawyer or engineer. 

Recognize the significance of the cost of training programs, 
that length and expense of training programs must be weighed ' 
against possible experience and earninr'; during the same 
period. 

f. Use decision-making skills in initiating career choice 
Ages 9, 13. 
None 

Ages 17, adult: 

In selecting a career or occupation or m identifying career 
alternatives, use career decision-making procedures, including 
some of the following. 

• Gain knowledge of self and knowledge of possible careers 
and occupations. 

• Identify career and occupational options by matching 
knowledge of self with career ii;iforiti?tion. 

• Narrow career options m light of availability of positions 
and need for additional personnel within the career, 
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training period required, cost of tnining, availability of 
training programs and training program entry require- 
ments. 

• Gain additional /k^ipwledge about remaining career 
options. ^ 

• Test career options until a desirable choice is identified.* 

• Evaluate choice in terms of changing personal character- 
istics and career information. 

• Reevaluate choice, as appropriate. 

g. Recognize the importance of timing in career decision making 
A^s9, 13: 
None 

Ages 17, adult: 

Recognize that some jobs have periods of time when employ- 
ment possibilities are greatest. For example, positions in 
teaching and school administration are often filled in the 
spring for employment in September, positions in department 
store sales increase in the fall prior to Christmas and resort 
jobs are seasonal* 

Recognize that entry during a busy period will often provide 
experience for a more permanent position. 

Recognize that being present and available when a job 
becomes available adds to your chances of obtaining the job, 
that many companies will only take applications as jobs are 
available and that some companies will keep applications on 
file for only a lunited period of time. 

Recognize that age is a. factor in many occupations. For 
example, initial entry into apprenticeship and employment as 
a flight attendant have age ranges for initial employment. 

Career preparation 

a. Recognize the importance of adequate planning for entry into 
a career 
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Age 9: 



None 
Age 13: 

Recognize that one of the early steps in planning a career is 
the selection of appropriate school courses or program based 
on interests and abilities as well as possible career choices. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Recognize that many people fail to adequately {^an for 
careers, often failing to select careers that meet their potential, 
provide self*fulflllment or contribute to a desired lifestyle. 

Understand that persons with broad education in a family or 
group of occupations tend to qualify for a number of specific 
occupations, thereby mcreasing opportunities for meaningful 
employment 

Age 9: • ^ 

None 

Ages 13, 17, adult: ^ 

Understand that the grouping of occupations into families or 
clusters, such as service industries^and manufacturintg indus- 
tries, provides both information for career selection and broad- 
ened opportunity for career entry* 

Understand that employers are often interested in hiring em- 
ployees who have broad experiences that will permit their 
employment in a number of different jobs. For exmple, high 
school or community college training in graphic communica* 
tions Will permit initial employment as an apprentice or 
beginner in occupations such as drafting, illustrating and 
cartography. 

Demonstrate the ability to prepare a plan for entry into a 
possible occupation or career 

Age 9: 

None 
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Age 13: 



Nott 

, 17,a^uU: 

Demonstrate familiarity with a variety of career preparation 
procedures, such as: 

• informal training via military programs, apprentice- 
training programs, on-the-job training programs, self-study 
and volunteer work. 

• formal training via high school, community college, tech* 
nical college, four-year college or university, professional 
or ^aduate school, Specialized school or college, proprie- 
tary school and correspondence courses. 

Resolve conflicts in vocational choice; for example, consider 
practical alternatives, solve differences between own goals and 
desires of parents and between abilities and unreasonable 
aspirations. 

Reappraise one*s own current school or training programs to 
msure that appropriate occupational and/or academic require* 
- jnents will be met and modify plans to overcome any deficits. 

Plan sources and extent of financial aid such as part-time 
employment, cooperative work-study programs, apprentice- 
ship-training programs, parental assistance, personal savings, 
possible athletic and academic scholarships, special-assistance 
programs for the educationally deprived, and loans; identify 
the requirements and restrictions associated with each source 
of financial aid. 

Investigate schools, training programs and employment oppor- 
tunities suited to one*s own goals, capabilities and financial 
resources; visit or correspond with appropriate educational 
mstitutions. 

Career modification or change 

a. Recognize that people cafn modify and change careers 
Ages 9, 13: 




Re^nlze dial miny people change careers atid occupations 
mi do not stay in ohe occupation aU their lives. 



Afes 17, adult (in addition to ages 9, 13): 

Recognize that while it is possible for one to modify or change 
a career, ^di a modification or change requires condderable 
prior {banning. 

Recognize the importance of knowing po^ble altema^ 
carers and the characteristics of these alternative careers whm 
making plans for a career change. 

R«K>gnize that the process for selecting an alternative career is 
dmilar to the process for selecting a career. 

R^ognize that it is often simpler to change careers within a 
profession or between occupations having inimmum entry 
requirements than between unrelated professions or occupa- 
4ions having specific entry requirements. For example, a 
change from lOgh school English teacher to social science 
teacher, or from sales clerk to waitress or waiter, may be easier 
to make than a change from engineer to doctor, or from com- 
puter programmer to dental technician. 

Recognize relevant factors bearing on possible career changes 



Recognize that people change careers to make more money, to 
broaden experiences, to meet new people or to find jobs that 
provide greater satisfaction. 

Recognize that people also change careers because the work is 
finished and the jobs are terminated. 

RecogniM that people modify and change careers because of 
changes in their interests, values, abilities and experiences. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Recognize that many career changes are really promotions 
involving more responsibility and salary, such as a teacher' 
becoming a school administrator, a carpenter becoming a con- 
tractor and a cosmetologist becoming a salon or styie-i>hop 
manager. 



Age 9: 




Recognize that some career changes are voluntary while others 
are necessary due to elimination of jobs, sickness, accident or 
poor performance. For example, automation can eliminate 
assembler?, a heart condition can ground an airline pilot, and 
loss of vision in an accident can force a copy editor to change 
jobs. 

Recognize additional factors that might lead a person to 
change a career or occupation. For example, income, personal 
satisfaction, job security, family situations, career goals, 
prestige, discrimination, physical and mental demands of posi- 
tion, additional training o' early retirement. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Recognize that there arc conditions in specific situations that 
warrant immediate considerations for changir^ jobs. For 
example, no opportunities for advancement exist, exploitation 
without possibility of recognition, pending layoff or job termi- 
nation, serious conflicts with supervisors, internal political 
involvement, health hazards, unlawful or unethical company 
RCti ities, and approaching age or physicc' condition that no 
longer permits expected level of performance. 

Recognize that career changes often require additional educa- 
tion and training, and t. it this preparation might take a con- 
siderable period of time. For example, a secretary interested in 
becoming a business teacher must meet entry requirements for 
teaching and a medical doctor interested in becoming a lawyer 
must prepare for the bar examination. 

Recognize that personal responsibilities may delay plans to 
change careers. For example, responsibihty for family 
members or waiting for spouse to complete career preparation 
procedures. 

Recognize advantages and disadvantages of making career 
modification or change 

Age 9 * 

None 

Age 13: 

Recognize possible advantages and disadvantages that may 



accompany career changes. For example, earnings may in- 
cmse or decrease, promotion or demotion may occur, work 
environment may improve or deteriorate, fringe benefits may 
increase or decrease, climate in new location may Jbe better^ 
worse,family may be affected favorably or unfavorably.tareer 
goals may recede or come wkhin reach, pressures for addi- 
tional training may increase or decrease, prestige may suffier or 
improve, compatibility with lifestyle may be diminished or 
Mihanced and potential for self-fulfillment may be hi^er or 
lower. 

Recognize the consequences of advancement in some occupa- 
tions. For example, know that the nature of the work of 
supervisors is different from the work required in lower levels, 
that the responsibilities of higher^level jobs may produce 
greater pressures and that persons can be promoted in some 
occupations only if they accept new positions in other loca* 
tions. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Recogniie that advancement is sometimes used to place people 
in less influential positions or to decrease the effectiveness of 
their work and poUcy contributions. 

Recognize that a variety of outside factors can affect how one 
feels toward a career, that changing careers may not change 
these factors and that changing jobs may entail or include, or 
may be accompanied by, a new set of problems. 

Recognize when it is advantageous to change or modify 
existing careers and occupations 

Age 9: 
None 
Age 13: 

None 

Ages 17. adult: 

Recognize that .here are conditions in specific situations that 
warrant immediate considerations for changing jobs. For 
example, no opportunities for advancement, being exploited 
without possibility of recognition* pendinglayoff or job termi- 
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nition, lerious conflicts with supervison, internal politics, 
health haiards» unlawful or unethical company activities, 
appoadiing age or physical condition no longer permiu 
expected level of performance. 

Recognize that carter changes are often accompanied by pre- 
paration to meet entry lequimnents, that this preparaticm 
m%^t take a coi^iderable period of time. For example; Mone- 
tary interened in becoming a business teacher ttmt meet entry 
requiremenu for teaching, a medicd doctor interested in 
beccming a lawyer must prepare for the bar examination. 

Recognize that personal re^nsibilities may delay plans to 
change careers. For example, responsibility for family mem- 
bers or waiting for spQ\m to complete career preparation 
procedures. 

Sources of additional knowledge 

a. Know sources and methods for obtaining ad^tional knowl- 
edge for career development 

Agc9: 

Know that additional knowledge for career development can 
be obtained from peers, parents, other family members and 
teachers. Know that part of studies in school can include 
occupational information and knowledge regarding career 
development, and that school tests are one way of »^uiring 
information regarding individual performance and ability. 

Know that knowledge of oneself can be obtained through self- 
appraisal of performance and activities. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Know that additional knowledge for career develo|mient 
includes knowledge of individual characteristics, occupational 
characteristics and requirements, making career decisions^ 
preparing for a career and modifying or changing careers. 

Know that* in addition to parents and teachers, school coun- 
selors can provide knowledge for career development. 

Know that special tests can be taken to identify or gain further 
information about interests, special abilities and aptitudes. 
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Know that knowledge about careers can be obtained from 
library books and pamphletH, visits, films and fUmstrips and by 
talking with people employed hi various occupations in the 
media. 

'Know that some families and groups wish counseling activities 
to occur oiily between parents and children. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age! 13): 

Know that counseling and testing for career development are 
available through vocational snd public schools, colleges and 
univer^ties, employment and community agencies and occupa> 
tional entry and retraining centers such as career centers and 
guidance and counseling centers. 

Know that information regarding careers and career prepara- 
tion c^n be obtained from college catalogues, special publica* 
tions such as the Handbook of Job Facts and the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, industrial training brochures and by 
visiting companies and places of business. Know that most 
references contain information showing required study, length 
of training time, cost, flnancial aid available, alternative 
methods of preparing for careers and quality of training and 
placement assistance. 

Participate in activities leading to moreJnformcd and realistic 
perception of career development 



Dif^uss one's own interests and abtlities with teachers and/or 
parents. For example, talk about activities one likes and dis* 
likes and about problems and successes one has had in school 
subjects. 

Participate in activities leading to more informal and realistic 
perception of one*s own interests and abOities. For instance, 
look at and read different books and magazines, have hobbies, 
do informal jobs, play many kinds of games and sports and go 
to various community events and places of interest. 

Participate in activities providing information on career charac- 
teristics. For example, ask teachers, counselors and other 
adu]^ about what they do at work and what different workers 
do OIL their jobs; visit factories, dairies and businesses; see films 
that <n^ribe jobs. 



Age 9: 





Read about peofrfe successful in different occupations. 



Age 13 (in addition to age 9); 

Diacuss present and future interests, abilities, goals and values 
with peers, adults and counselors in school. 

Take special tests designed to identify interests, aptitudes arul 
special abilities. 

Engage in a variety of act^ities to obtain infomiation about 
one*s own characteristics. Disci^ results, of scholastic and 
vocational guidance tests; compare one's own evaluation of 
abilities with opinions of others whoin one respects; use 
several sources of information to avoid Judging from one 
exposure and participate in volunteer pro-ams. 

Age 17 (in addition to age 13): 

r Talk to counselors at schools, employment offlcesiuid training 
"tenters. ' 

• ^^l^H^icipate in career day programs. 

• Seek information about a broad ra^ge of careers to main- 
tajoHexibtli^ in planning. 

^ Seek information regarding employment needs in differ* 
Nc^t careers, determining which have the greatest need for 



Adults (in addition to age 17): 

Discuss present and future interests, abilities, goals and values 
with college counselors, counselors in public and private 
employment agencies and counselors in social welfare and 
other public and private agencies. 

Discuss performance, interests and abtlitiee with job super- 
visors, employers and, as appropriate, with families. 

Seek information about careers congruent with their personal 
value systems, such as service to others and contributing to 
solutions of social, political and^ ecological problems in the 
community. \ 
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e. Ei^uAie sourc«t of infonnttion to detenmne thdr usefulness 
in pifUng additionil knowledge reltting to career deyeIo|;mient 



Aiw9,13: 

Recofa^ze that infomution re<^ived from others cm be help- 
ful in identifyii^ strengths and limitations of whidi one wr^ 
not pmioi^ aware. 

Recc^ize that all df this information may not be accun^te. 
For sample, evaluations made at school on days when a 
person doe» not feel well may be too low, and evaluations 
based m homework may be hi^ becauM of li^lp^frcmi 
ptfents. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to ^es 9, 13): 

Evaluate the accuracy, reliability and relevance of information 
Kcured from different sources. 

• Recognize that tiiahy sources of information are biased in 
favor of a career, that Job characteristics can vary among 
complies and among g^>gra^c areas* that salaries and 
benefits for the same job often vary considerably through- 
out the country, that prints information may be old and 
not pertinent to existing conditions and that peo|de may 
provide information based on limited or .^typlcd 
experience. 

• Recognize that observation and evaluation by others is 
helpful in assessing one^s own ability, but is not neces- 
sarily correct or in agreement with self-assessment and 
may be based on Bmited knowledge and experience. . 

• R^gnize that information from friends, relatives and 
employers may be inaccurate because of personal fttUngi 
coupled with the possibility that they are providing 
^'socially acceptable responses.'' For example, family 
members may overestfanate performance while an 
employer might give a positive evaluation to avoid a con* 

• frontation. 



IL KNOWLEDGE, ABILniES AND ATTITUDES NECESSARY 
FOR SUCCESS IN A CAREER OR OCCUPATION 



Career »iccess requires the knoifdedge, abilities and attitudes necessary to 
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perform aicccssfuUy in a broad range of careers as wcU as the specific 
knowledge and abilities necessary for particular careers. This section will 
consider only knowledge, abilities and attitudes necessary to perform a 
broad range^^f careers. 

A. SkUls generally useful in careers 



The major categories Oi^ skills generally useful in careers are numerical, 
communication, manual/perceptual, information-processing and 
decision-making, interpersonal, employment-seeking and career-im* 
provement skills. Some of these categories apply to learning ar^ in the 
National Assessment other than career and occupational development 
(COD). For example, conmiunication skills are related to both reading 
and writing, numerical skills are included in mathematics and informa- 
tion-processing a]?d problem-solving skills include many science and 
social studies objectives. In order to minimize overlaps, practical job- 
related objectives have been selected to describe COD objectives. 

1 . Numerical skills 

a. Know the applications of numerical skills in various careers 

Age 9: 

Know that simple math is needed in many home activities. For 
example, know that many items ^re purchased in numerical 
o'^an Jty and that a bill paid to a store is the sum of all the 
itens purchased. 

Age 13 (in addition to age ,9): 

Know that math is needed in many part-time jobs. Know, for 
instance, that newspapers are counted and biUs paid based on 
the number of newspapers delivered, and that virtually all jobs 
provide salaries and that the aniN)unt received is based on time 
worked or work accomplished. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Know that most jobs require the use of math skills, including 
counting, addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 

Know that many jobs require advanced mathematics, algebra, 
trigonometry and statistics. 
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Identify math abilities needed for a variety of common careeis 
and occupations. 

b. Know how to perform basic numerical calculations 
Age 9: ' 

Know the processes involved in adding, subtracting, dividing 
and multiplying whole numbers. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Know the processes Involved in adding, subtracting, dividing 
and multiplying decimals, fractions and compound numbers. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Know* the processes involved in converting ratios to percent- 
ages, taking percentages of given values and determining per- 
centages of changes. 

c. Know metric mcasurcmcpis and how to perform simple calcu- 
lations using metric measurements 

Age 9: 

Know that metric measurements are used in other countries 
and will someday replace our system of measurement. 

Ages 13, 17, adult (in addition to agc9)- 

Know basic metric meJtsurcmcnts and terms including linear, 
area, volume and weight. 

Know how to perform all calculations using metric measure- 
ments, including conversions between English and metric 
systems, 

d. Read numerical values from graphs, charts and tables and 
understand their use 

Age 9: 

Read calendars; read simple bar, line and circle graphs; and 
read data from height^wei^t charts. 
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TcU tomorrow's date or the date one week from today by 
readings a calendar, tell what time it is now and two hours from 
now and determine how much one should wei^ based on 
height from a height-weight chart. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Read sales tax from a table, dimensions on drawings, distances 
on maps, drill- and bolt-size charts, canned fruit and vegetable 
weigiits and tables and charts with two variables. 

Determine the amount of tax to charge using a sales tax table, 
describe the size of an object from the dimensions on a 
drawing of the o^ct and explain the meaning of different 
map martcings from the symbol-description portion of the 
map. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Read logarithmic charts and graphs, interpolate values from 
tables, extrapolate values from graphs, read income tax tables 
and read stock market prices. 

Describe the amount of each ingredient from a recipe, and the 
income tax due for a specified taxable income. 

e. Interpret statistical datfi from charts, tables and graphs 

Age 9: 

Explain meaning of letter grades and arithmetic averages and 
describe relative sizes, as of populations. 

Age 13 (in addition to age9): 

Interpret batting averages, indicating average number of hits 
per times at bat; figure out trends from information such as 
population growth and accidents; explain information pro- 
vided on a chart, table or graph. 

Age 17 (in addition to age 13): 

Recognize misleading assumptions, conclusions and statements 
in the use of statistics or presentation of data; describe central 
tendency from graphic presentation; interpret trends from 
information such iS demands for product or change in num- 
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ber employed; interpret accident statistics and industrial fail- 
ure rates. 

Adults (in addition to age 17): 

Interpret stock market figures and trends. 

Understand and calculate percentages, ratios and proportions 

Age 9: 

Understand the concepts of twice and of one half. For exam- 
ple, understand that a dime is twice the value of a nickel, and a 
quarter is one half the value of a half dollar. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Understand what is meant by a company's proflt being given 
as a percent^e of its total (gross) income; understand that 
profit on an item for sale is a percentage of the cost, added to 
the cost; soWe simple r^tio problems such as finding the size of 
a plot of land when it is known that it is three times the dze of 
a known plot. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Understand^what is meant by *'directly proportional** and 
"inversely proportional," understand thit the percentage of 
profit based on seUing price is different than the percentage of 
profit based on cost. 

Understand how to double or cut^a recipe in half; calculate 
true interest rate and annual percentage rate; understand how 
to write a check and maintain checkbook records. 

Change fractions to decimals in describing amounts of flour, 
sugar, etc. for inventory purposes. 

Compare numerical values to determine extremes, central 
characteristics and trends 

Age 9: 

Arrange numbers, such as bit sizes or numbered drills, in 
increasing order of size; state where one of two given magni* 
tudes is smaller, equal to or larger than the other; compare 
weight and size of two objects. 
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A|D 13 (In iddition to age 9): 



Comptre frtctionid driB sizes with lettered drflls metsured in 
decimals; detennine which of two g^ven drill sizes is larger, 
equal or smaller; compare prices of magazine subscriptions 
with single issue costs; and compare the areas ot two geometric 
r^res. 

17, aduh (in addition to age 13): 

Compare interest rates of mon^enders, earnings frmi pay- 
m^ts per hour versus ^ecewo^, nvings on commuter books 
versus regul^ fees and costs per unit, such as the better buy of 
two items of canned goods. Compare gm ratios exiting in 
trudc and car transm^sions and rearend assemblies; compare 
thrust of two jet engines; compare differential eaniif^ from 
feeding livestodc different lengths of time; c<Hnpare purchase 
price with u^ selling price or pawned value; and compare 
cost of new item versus cost of used items. 

Convert measurennents into equivalent quantities on a differ- 
ent scale 



Make change, total one's own purchases and do simple mental 
computations without figuring on paper. 

Determine the number of cents in a given number and denom* 
ination of coins. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Figure $intt7[e;budgets for allowances, total bills of sale and 
determine xli^Jost of a sin^e item to the nearest cent (or to 
the next larger ceht) when a unit price for a number is given. 

Convert centimeters to meters, grants to kilograms, milliliters 
to liters. 

Adjust dress patterns for accurate fittings. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Calculate sales tax» interest and carrying charges; balance bank 



A^9: 
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siccounts; budget income; and project budgeted credit card 
^penditures and payments. 

Convert room dimensions mto square ^ nits of floor area; 
express time and distance measures in miles per hour; calculate 
miles per gallon of gasoline; figure amounts of liquid for fertil- 
izer solutions given ah^ ratio of the liquids; calculate cost of 
feeding each me-nb'er of a family or group for a day, week, 
month and year. 

Adult (in addition to age 17). 

Determine income tax, calculate ar?nual maintenance co^ts for 
automobiles and houses; determine both direct and ind,;ect 
cost of a piece of equipment and calculate depreciation of an 
item. 

i. Estimate relative magnitude in numerical terms 
Age 9: 

Estimate sizes of pieces of paper needed to wrap packages, and 
estimate time required to complete simple tasks. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Estimate lengths of rooms, heiglitsof persons and product and 
quotient of two whole numbers; estimate areas of simple geo- 
metric figures such as rectangles; estimate width of streets and 
size of windows; estimate distances in^ sports, as for races and 
setting up baseball diamond. 

Age 17 (in^ addition to age 13): 

Estimate areas of more complex geometric figures such as 
triangles, estimate floor areas in houses, estimate costs of 
weekend trip, estimate interest on principal and sum of inter- 
est and principal, estimate distances between cities and esti- 
mate weights of farm animals. 

Adult (in addition to age 17): 

Estimate time required to do jobs and travel to places. 

j. Perform calculations for jobs common to specific age levels 
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Age 9: 

Calculate number of cans of pet food to buy for a certain 
number of days, calculate how much candy to buy for a group 
of children and calculate the number of pieces of paper needed 
by a classroom of pupils to do a project. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Calculate number of cans of paint required to paint a given 
aifca, and calculate pounds of meat needed to serve a specified 
number of people. 

Ages 17, adult {m addition to age 13): 

Calculate how long to cook roasts, calculate amount of feed 
needed for a given number of farm animals, calculate square 
yards of carpeting needed to cover floors and calculate number 
of sheet? of plasterboard required to enclose roons. 

Caiculate fuel needed to fly a plane across the country, given 
appropriate distances and rate of consumption; calculate 
bushels of seed needed to sow a given number of acres; calcu- 
late cost of gasoline for auto trips, given appropriate distances; 
calculate the number of sheets of plywood nCf^ed to cover a 
floor and the board-feet of lumber required to build objects; 
calculate yards of curtain fabric for a window or room. 

Use graphs, charts and tables in making graphic representations 
of numerical quantities 

Age 9: 

Draw lines of specified whole-number lengths with rulers and 
color halves and quarters of circles. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Construct line» bar and circle graphs to depict given data; draw 
geometric figures with given areas; make simple scale drawings 
of rooms, draw angles of a given size with a protractor. ^ 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Represent relative sizes of two given quantities by scaled 
drawings; plot points on coordinate systems; construct scale 
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drawing of a house, store and farm lot. 
Communication skills 

a. Recognize communication skills nejd^d to become successful 
in careers 

Age 9: 

Identify simple polite statements and courtesies to rse in given 
atuations. 

^ ^g^l3: 

/ Recognize that many jobs and occupations require meeting 
/ and working with people; recognize that communication skiBs 
involve communicating with and understanding others; recog- 
/ nize that communication ntedia include listening, speaking, 
writing and the use of two-and three-dimensional aids. 

Ages 17, adui^ (in addition to age 13): 

Identify occupations and careers that '^require good conuAuni- 
cation abilities. 

Recognize that service occupations require good communica- 
tion skills with customers, that teachers must be able to com- 
municate with people at 'diH^ereat £$es, that social workers 
need to conimunicate with people at^ various socioeconomic 
levels and that some people such as policemen need to commu- 
nicate with hostile people. 

b. Listen to and understand spoken and visual instructions, 
directions and information 

Age 9: 

Listen to and understand instructions to run errands and direc- 
tions to go from one place to another, listen to and understand 
school announcements such as what to do in emergencies* 
understand information given by speakers in films, and listen 
to and understand instructions to play new games and to do 
assignments* 

Ages 13, 17 (in addition to age 9): 
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Listen to and understand instructions of employers about how 
to do tasks and jobs. 

Listen to and understand information given by counselors 
about registering for courses, preparing for careers and 
planning school activities 

MnfJcrstand information provided via television, movies, pic- 
tures and other planned visual presentations. 

Adult (in addition to ages 13, 17). 

Listen to and understand instructions and information 
describing on-the-job activities, 

c. Read and follow written instructions, directions and infor- 
mation 

Age9- 

Read and toiiow printed directions on <ests and for assembly 
of very simple objects; use references, such as dictioi.^ry. tele- 
phone books and TV program schedules; and use instructions 
for playing simple games. 

13 (in addition to age 9): 

Read and follow instructions ^tiving steps for preparing reports 
and doing projects, scan appropriate written materials by 
reading only some passages; use references such aa encyclo- 
pedias, library card catalogues, files ?nd journals; and use tele- 
phone book properly, including yei'ow pages, direct dialing 
and area code information, 

Age 1 7 (in addition to age 13) ^ 

Read and follow directions for laying out dress patterns and 
installing pieces oi equipment, follow instructions for com- 
pleting and submitting forms; use references such as college 
catalogues, transportation schedules, /ip code handbooks and 
journals such as Consumer Repom, Popular Mechamcs and 
other journals on ictiviiies such as sewing and homemaking. 

Adult (m addition to age 17) 

Read and follow instructions about filming docuuen^s; read 
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ind understand legal documents, technical reports, official 
notices and professional and trade journals. 

Read and understand pictorial, graphic and symbolic informa- 
tion 

Age 9, 

Read and understand the meaning of common warning signs; 
understand ideas presented in pi ogress charts, geographical 
maps and line grai:as. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9), 

Read and understand the meaning of street and highway signs; 
understand common abbreviations, read and understand line, 
bar and circle graphs. 

Ages 17, aduU (in addition to age 13): 

Read and understand codes and symbols as used in diagrams - 
such as electrical circuits weather maps, dress patterns, 
house and building plans and technical manuals. 

Give directions, explain, describe and demonstrate clearly 

Age 9. 

Pronounce words clearly; use language understandable to peers 
and associates; direct persons to nearby landmarks, using 
chalkboards, maps or paper to aid in giving directions. 

Instruct others in the rules of children's games; use checker- 
boards to show how to play checkers, show and tell how to lay 
out hopscotclT grids, make paper airplanes, address envelopes 
and solve puzzles. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Tell and demonstrate how to assenriOle model auplanes and 
cars, look up materials in libranes, adjust machinery, make 
caKes, use simple patterns to make dresses; tell how to transfer 
on streetcars and buses. Tell how to use the telephone effec- 
tively. 

Tell how devices work, describe the fundamentals of baseball; 
use graphs, tables, maps and pictures in written or oral reports; 
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use fmdtet and yarn to knit; tell and demonstrate how to play 
a musical instrument. 

Age 17 (in addition to age 13): 

Use actual equipment to explain proce*^«<»t and principles, tell 
how to do tasks and jobs and tell how to replace parts. 

Explain cause and effect relationships and concepts such as 
that of ^pply and demand, use charts to describe organiza- 
tions, and use diagrams to explain assembly parts. 

Adult (in addition to age 17): 

Tell how to complete forms such as pay vouchers or insurance 
claims, assign duties to different persons to^t jobs done, give 
on-th^-job training and explain reasons for company policies 
4nd maiw^nctions of equipment. 

Give organized and informative oral presentations 

Age 9: 

Present book reports and tell about trips taken and events 
attended. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9)- 

Report on group projects, talk on current event*^ d social 
' problems such as water poilution and conservatiu,. and give 
campaign speeches for school offices. 

Recognize that physical expressions and emphasis in speaking 
are means of communication between individuals or between 
an individual and a group. 

Age 17 (in addition to age \^) 

Introduce guest speakers, tu,k to scouts and 4-H groups, speak 
pro or C(^n at rallies and speak in formal discussions and 
debates. 

Adult (in addition to age 17) 

Introduce new products, conduct sales meetings; speak at 
professional, civic and union meetmgs, make presentations ♦o 
school boards, city councils and industrial groups: conduct 
workshops, dcmnnstrate the basics of giving speeches. 



Write organized » legible and articulaU reports and summaries 
Age 9: 

Print and write in script, spell age*appropriate words correctly, 
and write down school assignments. 

13 (in addition to age 9): 

Write book reports, sumrnarize movies, take notes from refer* 
ence materials and summarize mag^ne and newspaper arti- 
cles. 

Age 17 (in addition to age 13); 

Write minutes of meetings; <le$cribe accidents; sunrunarize 
important points of speeches; take notes from lectures; outline 
material; write news articles, compositions and summary 
reports of opinion surveys; prepare briefs. 

Prepare accurate analysis or summaries of programs or reports, 
and analyze and prepare reports using numerical presentations. 

Adult (in addition to age 17): 

Prepare technical, progress and trip reports; write business 
memoranda, personnel reports and logs of work activities. 

Prepare concise letters, messages, want ads and telegrams 

Age 9: 

Wnte thank you notes and letters to classmates and relatives. 
Accept and write telephone messages. 
Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Write letters and postcards requesting pamphlets and technfcal 
information, and write want ads to sell bicycles and to obtain 
part-time jobs. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Wnte telegrams and job application ie tiers, design letterheads, 
write letters for needed information to companies or suppliers 
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and write bu^nea correspondence and letters to editors and 
poUtkaJ representatives. \ 

Mtfiual/perceptual sktllif 

a. Identify and use common tools, fasteners and equipment to 
perform simple household or job tasics 

Age?: 

Identify and use toob and equipment necessary in running and 
maintaining the home. The toob and equipment might indude 
hammers, $crew«^rivers, pliers, saws, scissors, measuring sp<^s 
and cups, bottle openers, brooms and dustpans, needlet and 
thread, toasters, telephones, vises, paint brushes, can optfners, 
blenders, vending machines, self*service elevators and ykrious 
. cooking utensils. / 

Identify and use common fasteners such as nails, screws and 
glue to repair householo ..ems. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Identify and use tools and equipment necessary in the home 
and in the neighborhood. The tpob and equipment mi^t 
include socket wrenches, electric knives, knife sharpeners. 
Sanders, soldering irons, electric saws, floor polishers, type- 
writers, portable calculators, refrigerators, ranges and vacuifin 
cleaners. 

b. Read and understand gauges, scales and other common 
measurement instruments 

Age 9: 

Read and understand rulers, room thermometers, thermostats, 
timer clocks, bathroom scales, measuring cup scales, heat 
settings on irons and oven settings; interpret weather vanes. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Read and understand speedometers* fuel gauges* home thermo- 
stats, pressure gauges, me isuring cups, barometers, rain and 
wind gauges, clinical thermometers and cost and gallons on 
gasoline pump^. 
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1 7p idult (in iddition to age 13). 

Read and undersund instruments such as those on automobile 
dashboards; multimeters for volts, ohms, amperes and^watts; 
pressure gauges; and radio and TV tube testers. 

Understand how to measure inner and outer dimensions of 
piecm of pipe with calipers and scale. , 

c. Construct, fabricate and assemble, using appropriate tools, 
equipment and materials 

Age 9: 

Make posters selecting paper strength and weight; build 
wooden bird houses, puz2les ind yard toys; make doll dresses; 
> make watercolor and finger paintings and papier-mache 
objects; carve paraffln and soap figures; stir and bake premixed 
cakes; fold and glue bookcovers; set table for dining. 

Assemble tinker toys and erector sets; mount rock, coin and 
stamp collectibns; assemble jigsaw puzzles. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Make dog houfccs, bookshelves, bowls and other such objects. 

Prepare meals; assemble model airplanes, boats, cars and 
mooiles; arrange flowers; collate and i>taple papers; assemble 
crystal sets. 

Sew aprons and pot holders, knit and crochet. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Make dresses and furniture from patterns, make indoor and 
outdoor objects such as trays and ornaments, build objects 
from wood and metals and apply finishes to protect the 
materials from insects and the elements, and make household 
furnishings from plastics. 

Assemble **knock*down** furniture, swing sets, steel shelving 
and radio kits; install household appliances and trwerse rods; 
build slot cards; assemble toys. 

d. Repair and maintain items common in households and occu- 
pations 
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Set thennostats and altrm clocks, repiice batteries in flash- 
^ts, sew on buttons, nriend tears in dothin**, and of 
books, lubricate bicycles and roller skates, polii^ liioes, take 
care of pets and plants, clear tables and wash dishes, make 
beds, dust furniture and sweep. 

AfB 1 3 (Ui Edition to a^ 9): 

Wash and wax cars, change bicycle tires, thread bobbins, re- 
place fuses in electrical circuits, clean stoves and refrigerators, 
wash windows, set mouse traps, empty or change dust bags in 
vacuum cleaners^ mow lawns and weed. 

Ages 1 7, adult (in addition to age 1 3): 

Change automobile tires« clean and check spark fdup, sharpen 
knives and took, replace faucet washers and furnace Biters, 
paint rooms, prune bushes and trees and repair broken furni^ 
ture and fences. 

Plan and develop visual presentations 



Draw ^mple map shewing directions to familiar landmarks, 
draw layout for hof^otch and other games, and draw pictures 
showing general shapes of objects such as vases and blocks of 
v.'ood. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Sketch three-dimensional pictures of rooms, objects and 
buildings; draw ^mple floor plans of fymishings in rooms; 
sketch layouts for basebalt, football and basketball courts. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Draw landscapes with propei perspectives, organizational 
charts, floor plans for houses, and diagrams showing how belts 
fit on wheels to operate machinery and how film is threaded 
through a movie projector. 

Draw simple schematics of electrical wiring and plumbing, and 



Age 9: 
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ricetch relative portions of vehicles in accidents. 

f. Distinguish between adequate and inadequate construction 
and repairs 

Age 9: 

Determine when proper repairs have been made to toys, 
s'^gs, slides and bicycles. 

13 (in addition to age 9): 

Determine when prope • repairs have been made to automobile 
bodies, furniture, household appliances and sports ^uipment. 

A^s 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Compare and distinguish between adequate and inadequate 
construction of furniture, household appliances, utensils, yard 
tools, automobiles and recreation equipment. Be able to select 
a product based on preset criteria such as strength, construc- 
tion and ease of repair^ 

Information-Processing, problem-solving and decision-making skills 

a. Know specific procedures and principles used in information 
processing, problem solving and decision making 

Agcs9,l3: 

Recognize that one must make decisions both at home and at 
work and that decisions should be based on the best informa- 
tion available, and know that an organized approach to gath- 
ering information is often needed for difficult decisions. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to ages 9, 13): 

Know that an organized approach to decision making and 
problem solving includes the following steps: 

• Analyze information and define problems. 

• Collect and organize data. 

• Identify possible solutions or alternatives, 

• Make decision or choose alternatives in terms of relevant 
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• Imptement plans. 

• Evaluate and modify plans based on feedback. 

Know that good memory and good educational background 
are assets in problem solving and decision making. 

Analyze information and defme problems 

Age 9: 

Distinguish errors in what one observes, reads and Rears; ncfte' 
contradictions in different descriptions of the same event; 
identify errors in arithmetical computations; recognize grossly 
illogical statements. 

A^ 13 (in addition to sige 9): 

Recognize evasiveness and double t^lk. 

Judge one's own performances in schoolwork, home chores* 
part-time jobs, sports and games and peer-group relationships 
in terms of how well one would like to be doing. 

Age 17 (in addition to age 13): 

Recognize unstated assumptions, emotional appeal and illog* 
ical arguments; distmguish relationships between the require- 
ments of the contents of school subjects and common occupa* 
tions; troubleshoot malfunctions m equipment such as type* 
writers and automobiles; diagnose communication difficulties 
between two people; recognize cause-and-effect relationships; 
deduce themes in hterary works. 

Adult (in addition to age 17): 

Compare present job situation to desired goals and identify 
discrepancies, analyze interpersonal relationships and perceive 
reasons for interpersonal conflicts. 

Collect and organize data ^ 

Age 9. • 
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Identify sources of various kinds of information; list topics to 
include in letters; o^nize information mto sensible outlines; 
schedide a 4ay*s play, study and home chores; schedule activi* 
ties for small groups of children; arrange items on shelves; 
organize objects by size, material and use. 

Age 13: 

Organize filing systems with numbers, letters and topicd 
< headings. ^ 

Schedule programs for clubs and classes. 

Recognize when there is insufficient informattcm to solve 
problems. 

Arrange one*s own study plans ^nd outline compositions, using 
two or three dtgrees of subordination. 

Identify and categc.ize different sources of information, and 
price articles in a number of stores befor: purchasing. 

Survey the opinions of friends before making decisions. 

Age 17 (in addition to age 13): 

Collect information relevant to personal characteristics and the 
world of work; schedule and coordinate tasks of several people 
on projects; anticipate when supplies will be needed, account 
fcr time needed for delivery and order accordingly; combine 
information from two or more people, as for term papers 
based on a number of reference books. 

Review consumer comparison reports before purchasing goods. 
Adult (in addition to age 17): 

Organize one's own financial records to complete income tax 
forms, organize office filing systems, make necessary legal and 
financial arrangements for starting small businesses, schedule 
and coordinate activities of several groups of employees and 
schedule crop plantings. . 

d. Identify possible solutions and alternatives 

Age 9: 
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Id«)tlfy alternative routes to walk between school and home, 
think of several possible ways to spend an evening, and iden- 
tify alt^native plans for after-school activities. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Identify possible solutions based on the information collected; 
sort facts from assumptions, and use the facts to help develop 
alternative solutions. 

Consider pos^ble outcomes of alternative actions such as 
iotning or not joining peer groups, doing or neglecting assigned 
school work and obeying or disobeying crossing guards. 



Review alternative plans for career educatipn, develop several 
plans for financial support during education or training and 
identify part- or full-time positions for which one (s qualified. 

Adult (in addition to age 17): 

Identify present and predicted future economic conditions for 
the purpose of investing money, changing jobs or going into 
one's own business. 

e. Make de:isions or choose alternatives in terms of relevant 
criteria 



Pick hiH>ks to read that are relevant to topics being studied in 
!»chool and decide on one of several activities to do during 
leisure time. 

Age I ^ (in addition to age *>). 

Recogni/e that individual goah are important in decision 
making. 

Determine the adverse cimsequences of each possible solution 
or alternative and choose the course of action that will ha^^e 
the least negative consequences. 

Select the most pertinent facts to include in reports, decide 
the sequence in which to perform tasks, chtwse activity clubs 



Age 17 (in addition to age 13): 



Age 9: 
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to join and decide which of several movies to attend. 



Age 17 (in addition to age 13): 

Decide either to repair or to replace components of cars, de* 
pending on cost or time; either decide to buy ox to make 
dresses, depending on which is less expensive; select several 
schools to apply to for admission after determining those that 
oHier programs relevant to personal goals such as scholastic 
standards, flnancial aid and opportunity for independent 
study; choose from among several job offers the job best 
suit^ to personal characteristics, present needs and future 
goals. 

Adult (in addition to age 17): 

Decide which appliancva or pieces of furniture to purchase; 
decide how to apportion income for budgeting; decide which 
employees deserve promotions or salary increases; decide 
which persons to hire, transfer or fire; select evening courses 
with relevance to current personal goals of improving occupa* 
tional capabilities, broadening cultural knowledge and taking 
refresher courses. 

Implement plans 

Ages 9, 13: / 

Implement plan to complete homework assignments, allot 
time for leisure activities, complele assigned or selected home 
tasks, budget allowance or income from part-time jobs, and 
begin and follow through on plans to explore a variety of 
different careers. 

Ages 1 7, adult (in addition to ages 9, 13). 

Implement plans for career preparation, for obtaining part* or 
full-time employment, for completing planned education rn a 
specified period of time, and for completing plans for a jub- 
related task. 

Based on feedback, evaluate and modify plans 



Evaluate plans for cla.ss projects and modify appropriately. For 



Age 9 




•Ximpie, simplify an overly imbitious plan. 



Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Evaluate school progress and spend additional time on home- 
work and less on irfay if homework problems require more 
tiine than anticipated; choose other days to go to movies if 
help is needed at home. 

Age 17 (bi addition to age 13): 

Evaluate committee progress and reassign tasks of committee 
members if individual talents are different than originally 
thought; modify major curriculum goals in school if interests 
change; seek alternative schools or employment if unable to 
obtain admission to school first desired; modify techniques in 
sports by learning from mistakes; devtse new topical headings 
for niing systems if origin il ones do not classify, materials as 
logically as expected. 

Aduh (in addition to age 17): 

Evaluate budget accounts and adjust for underexpenditures in 
one fund and unanticipated costs in another fund. 

Learn and apply procedures and principles that are basic to 
further learning 

Age 9: 

Learn rules fdr playing games; memorize important specifics 

such as phone numbers, names, addresses and dates; use 

arithmetic to add up costs of own purchases at stores; when 

outdoors* look for specimens studied in nature classes and for 

phenomena studied in science classes. 

f 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9). 

Apply shortcut mathematical computations to estimate 
expenses; use knowledge of gardening *o plant and raise fruits 
and vegetables; use language skills in writing papers or in 
speaking and bring up Jdeas discussed m one class in the 
context of another. 

Ages 1 7, adult (in addition to age 13): 



Learn and apply p/tnciple$ and dolls useful in future training 
and empiayment/Such skills mi^t include typing, car main- 
tenance, kkowtedge of steps in ^oing laboratory or office 
work. 

Use principles of design to furnish and arrange romis to 
improve appearance of homes, use knowledge of automobile 
operation to perform routine car maintenance, use knowledge 
of foods to fiui and prepare meals, use diorthand to take 
notes, use typing to prepare repoits, use knowledge of elec- 
tricity to repair tamps and »nall appliances and use new vocab- 
ulary words in conversation. 

Devise plans, new ideas and beKer ways of doing things 
Age 9: 

Think of new games to play; think of arguments to persuade 
someone to^dopt your point of view; make up stories, poems 
and tunes; plan parties: think of gifts to buy or make; find 
shortcuts; plan group games and projects; devise schemes for 
coding messages. 

13 (in addition to age 9): 

Design new macrame knots, create new recipes, devise strat- 
egies for accomphshmg social goals and set club purposes and 
rules. 

Age 17 (in addition to age 13): 

Outline plans for carrying out complex tasks such as tutoring 
other students and conducting opinion surveys and elections, 
design furniture and garments, plan to obtain flnancial support 
necessary to implemeni carcer*developmcnt plans and coordi- 
nate schedules for work and extracurricular activities^ 

Adult (in addition to age 17): 

Develop plans for opening own businesses, suggest improve- 
ments m company policies m light of social trends, suggest 
unprovements in factory and office procedures, think ol new 
marketable products i id services, suggest employee group 
actions for improving work conditions and modify tools and 
equipment to adjust to new task demands and to facilitate job 
performance. 
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5. Inteipertontl skills 



a. Know the imporunce of interpersonal skills 
Age 9: 

Know the importance of getting along with classmates, know 
that special privileges cai. be lost because of failure to coop- 
erate with classmates and learn to solve disagreements with 
classmates through discussion. 

A^s 13, 17,adult^(in addition to age 9): 

Know fb^t shop and lab oratory programs require good inter- 
personal skills with classmates; know that jobs can be lost if 
the employee is unable cu maintain good working relationships 
with coworkers, supervisors and the public; understand that 
^tting along with others contribute^ to success in school and 
society; understand that a pleasant personality is helpful in 
obtainmg and holding jobs. 

Recognize that some careers require more interpersonal skills 
than others-^nd recognize that many careers require people 
with strong interpersonal skills for promotion to supervisory 
positions. 

Understand the importance of mterpersonal skills when 
dealing with individuals having different cultural values. 

b. Work and interact etfeciively with peers, teach'^'-s and super- 

iors 

Age 9: 

Treat others with respect, snare and take turns, present one's 
own beliefs and experiences whiie determining groap activities, 
help others in need of assistance, seek assistance when needed, 
refrain from making fun of others, tell the truth, return arti* 
cle$_borrowed from others and keep promises. 

Age 13 (m addition to age 9): 

Attempt to understand viewpoints of others; be sensitive to 
nonverbal clues such as expressions, gestures and tones; coop- 
erate on group projects and in team sports; talk over differ- 
ences and compromise when nec^^sary to reach agreements 
an.i solutions. 
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Recognize that knowing more than one language can be an 
advantage in interpersonal relationships. 

Age 17 (in addition to age 13): 

Consider time schedules and work demands of others ' id 
coordinate own activities accordingly; vcigh consequence )f 
one*s own acts - such as practical jokes, f^^lse accusations and 
malicious insinuations - to others; provide information 
needed by others; give assistance to others in such ways as 
assuming part of their workload, demonstrating new tech- 
niques and equipment and suggesting ways in which ot^-^s can 
solve problems. 

Be receptive to and benefit from suggestions and constructive 
criticism; comply with reasonable deci* ions made by teachers, 
parents and other persons with legitimate authority; interact 
effectively to reach common goals; defend one's own rights in 
the face of unreasonable or illegitimate demands. 

l^nderstand responsibilities of persons in authority; express 
alternative viewpoints constructively and work to change 
undesirable practices. 

Understand ethical standards and cudes for professions and 
businesses. ' 

Aduir (in addition to age 17): 

Maintain ethical standards of conduct i'^ professions ana 
busmesi^es and contribute to the solution of interpersonal 
problems in employment ^etting^i. 

Defend employers and employees against unjust accusations 
and rumors, refrain from making unnecessary criticisms of 
superv^(>r^ m the presence of others and join with others 
(labor unions, employer associations and committees) to seek 
common goals. 

Demonstrate effective leadership 
Age 9 

Offer suggestions about how to do things, explain what the 
rules are and help others improve their performances. 
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Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 



Influence others to give their cooperation without dominating, 
mediate differences, intercede for those unjustly criticized, 
volunteer to lead group discussions, set good examples for 
others, praise work well done, take the initiative in welcoming 
new persons to groups <»»nd recognize when good leadership 
requires following the lead of others %nd encouraging group 
cooperation. 

Age 17 (in addition to age 13): 

Elicit belter efforts from others by good example, encourage- 
ment and enthusiasm; schedule, cooruiniie and evaluate 
objeciivelv the work performance and work products of 
others; assume responsibility for errors of groups one leads. 

Adult (in addition to age 17): 

Criticize lacifuiiy and objectively the work of oth^r^ for 
whom one is responsible, offer concrete, constructive sugges- 
tions, utilize others* strengths in assigning work, counsel 
workers to guide development on jobs and in careers, inform 
management of the talents of subordinates, be receptive to 
suggestions from tho^ supervised, consult with thc.e super- 
vised before making decisions, recognize when to assert direct 
or indirect authority and counsel workers about their rights as 
employees. 

Employment-Seekmg skills 

a i^now where to find mformation regarding job openings 
Age 9. 

KniKv commonly used terms and phrases relating to work - 
such as employer, employee, union, supply and demand, want 
ad and ovcupattonal outlook. 

Know getieral factors associated with |i)bs such as pay, hours 
and vacation. 

Age 1.^ (in addition to ago *0 

Know kinds and locations of jobs available to persons of owri 
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age and sex - for exainple, delivery, domestic, babysitting and 
gardenmg. 

Know that there are child labor laws that protect young 
workers from abuse. 

Know ranges of wages currently being paid for part-time jobs 
and know minimum wage law. 

Know what to ask about jobs. For instance, one might inquire 
about pay, hou*^ and duties. 

Know where to look for part-time and summer jobs. For 
example, see school counselors, visit local businesses, read 
wanf ads and place a posit ion -wanted ad. 

Know where to seek full- and part-time employment oppor- 
tur/ties. For instance, employment agencies, state employ- 
ment offices, city and county offices, college placement 
offices, private placement agencies, personnel departments, 
government aR**!:^!es, want ads, position-wanted ads or ads in 
profession:!! journah might be consulted. 

Recognize that jobs can often be obtained by visiting employ- 
ment offices of businesses and puDlic agencies, by inquiring 
about positions and by leaving an application. ~ 

Understand the advantages and disadvantages of each source of 
employment opportunity. For example, understand that 
nrivate placement agencies often charge for placement services 
by either a direct fee or percentage of initial salary. 

Use appropriate procedurej» in applying for a job or position 

None s 
Age 13 

Be able to fill out job application forms and write letters of 
application completely, accurately and neatly. 

Act with poise, tact, enthusiasm and courtesy when applying 
for a part-time position. 
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R^iptee 'lhftt ptrt^time jobs c$n be obtained by letting 
pe<^ know of icrvices one can provide. For instance, 
<^c^le an announce.. ?nt of lawn cutting or babysitting 
seivi^ to hmnes in the neighborhood. 

Ages 11, adult (m addition to age 13): 

Prepare background resuines that project strengths including 
re^ondbilitics, leadership, club affiliations, rd^us amities 
and dvic activities. . 

Arrant for a job interview by applying for a positloMnd 
lequ^ing an interview. 

Prepare for a job interview by taking along necessar> informa- 
tion such .as social security number, addresses and phpne 
numbers of references, ^ resume of previous experiences and 
education, driver's license and work permit. 

Prepare for an interview by becoming knowledgeable about 
the company's history, performance record. iBset., names of 
ofBc^ and other related information. 

In interviews, explain to prospective empfoyers the work 
conditions sought such as hours, pay, and opportunities for 
career development and advancement. 

In interviews, request informa ion about additional conditions 
of jobs. For example, inquire about fringe benefits, 
opportunities for advancement and training, union member- 
ship, seasonal periods of employment and uncmploymer^t 
benefits. 

Dress and groom appropriately for job mterviews and be 
enthusiastic. 

Recognize that job descriptions and requirements often 
repic ycni thj d^^ires of the employer, but that experience can 
often replace educational requirements and that employers 
often employ people with abilities that do not meet all of the 
listed requirements. Experience as a tcr^^nical writer, fur 
instance, might be accepted in lieu of formal education as a 
technical writer, or accounting experience with a small manu* 
facturing company might be accepted in lieu of job experience 
when applying for a position 2»s accountant in a dentist*s 
office. 
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FoDow up on job applicitions and interviews by metns of 
leltert and telephone inquiries. 

Caf«er*Improvem6nt dcills 

t. Know that most careers require the continuous attainment of 
new knowledge and abilities 

Agc9: 

Know that people must continue learning even after they have 
jobs. 

Age 13 (in iKidition to age 9): 

Know where to obtain new knowledge and recognize th$ 
importance of seeking advice from persons who have demon* 
strated their ability in sought-after careers. 

Ages 17* aduh (in addition to age 13): 

Know that most occupations require the attainment of new 
knowledge and abilities to maintain a minimum level of per- 
formance, that the attatiunent of new knowle^ is necessary 
to advance or improve career skills and that Mck of education 
or training may limit advancement within a ci^r. 

Know that the h^er the level of knowledge required for^ 
performance, the greater the amount of knowledge that must 
be added periodically to maintain career skills. 

b. Know methods of gaimng krowledge and abilities necessary to 
improve existing career and oc(!;upational skills 

Age 9: 

None 

Age 13: 

Know that developing hobbies and becoming acquainted with 
persons who have existing skills can enhance practical sldlls. 

Know that occupational training is offered by high schools and 
area vocational schools. 
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ILsnom that time tre 1^0 art improving tiieir job ddlb 
tad f^oofftte umm of the metliods tt^ use. 



AaeI7: 



Know tiitt exitUng career and occupattooal tidlb may be 
improv ed by uidlticxial study in <^p^Kd progrma olTeied 
by aduh education progress, h%h adioc^, cMumutfty 
a^et» aenior coBeges and unifertitiet, j^ivate adiods mi 
<x>m^y Kdioob. 

Know that experien<^ on the job, sel^itudy, woik*fe)ated 
tobbies, vUtatioia and discu^ois with other pe<^ can aQ 
w^ of im{»ovii^ jc& ddlls. 

Know that many companies subddtze formal trailing and 
education. 

Adult (in Edition to ^17): 

Know that participatk>n in conferen<^$, seminars, worlcsh(^, 
in-service traming programs and special training programs can 
increase job sidlls. 

Know that teaching or making presentations using job-related 
information increases career and occupational skiQs. 

Know that some schook are accredited while others are not; 
that some educational programs have prerequisites; and that 
some programs are desi^fied for job improvemetit, while othets 
are designed for entry level or degree requirements. 

Know that the number of ways of improving one*s own job 
skills is extendve and to pursue all of tlsem would be imprac- 
tical; evaluate in*$ervice opportunities in terms of needed 
knowledge and abilities; and select method having the greatest 
potential for improving job skills. 

Engage in activities that improve skills within a planned cv eer 
Ages 9. 13: 

Engage in activities that improve part-time job skills. For 
example^ participate in programs for baby dtters or raise live- 
stock for 4-H programs. 




Ag« 17 (in addition to ages9« 13): 

Attend educational events such as science and county fairs, 
musical programs, auto shows, plays, travel lectures^ art 
exhibits or industrial displays, u^iside of school. 

Pursue education and training such as college preparatory 
programs, vocational and on-the-job training, night school or 
correspondence courses. 

Obtain part-time and summer work and gain expasure to, or 
experience in, possible career fields. For example, obtain work 
as a sales clerk, library page, hospital aide, office clerk, gar* 
dener, laborer or f6od*scrvice employee. 

Engage in volunteer work with community agencies and jom 
civic groups. 

Pursue hobbies such as cars, electronics, literature, building, 
music, gardening, sewing, food preparation, typings drama or 
collecting. 

Participate in extracurricular and community activities. Such 
activities might Include car clubs, organized sports, 4-H clubs, 
drama groups, foreign language clubs, debate clubs, political 
rallies, neighborhood youth clubs, school yearbooks and 
community-action programs. 

Study on one's own initiative. For example^ read magazines 
and books not required by school or work, make conscious 
efforts to increase vocabulary and set up personal reading 
programs. 

Seek ou.t people, such as successful businessmen, academicians, 
research scientists, musicians, skilled jrarneymen and union 
workers, who can help develop one's interests. 

Visit places of interest, such as museums, universities, state 
and local government offices, aquariums, factories, planetar- 
iums, -businesses, farms, proving grounds, lakes, forests or 
parks. 

Adult {»n addition to age 17): 

Obtain additional and advanced skdis through training. For 
instance, attend colleges and vocational and technical schools. 



and take correspondence courses and adult education classes. 

Increase knowledge within career fields. For example, re^d 
journals, attend seminars, participate in workshops and confer- 
ences and discuss subject matter with coworkers. 

Take company-sponsored or other courses required to update 
knowledge and ^ills, and participate in retraining and rehabili- 
tation programs. 

Join professional and vocational organizations in order to be 
eligible for training programs, placement services and 
publications. 

Study toward and take any necessary examinations for profes- 
sional registration and certification. 

Personal characteristics related to career success 

Impo.tant aspects of job performance are the manner in which em- 
ploye accept responsibility, practice initiative, adapt to variable 
conditions and possess positive attitudes and values toward the world of 
work. These personal characteristics and related career success foster 
personal self-fulfiUment. 

1. Responsibility and initiative 

a. Know that accepting responsibility and practicing initiative 
can contribute to job success 

Age 9: 

Know that many school assignments and home chores require 
the acceptance of responsibility to complete the assignment or 
chore. A special report on home safety, for instance, requires 
the acceptance of responsibility to check the home for dan- 
gerous conditions. 

Ages 13, 17. adult (in addition to age 9): 

Know that many- jobs require employees to accept responsi- 
bility and encourage initiative. For example, airline flight 
attendants accept responsibility for the comfort and safety of 
their passengers and must be able to respond to unexpected 
situations; a nurse accepts responsibility for seeing that re- 
covery procedures are followed and must be able to act when 
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unexpected health problems develop; many employees receive 
awards and bonuses for making suggestions to improve pro- 
cedures thai result in increased efficiency and/or company 
Mvings. 

Know that accepting responsibility can mean expending more 
time and energy than had been anticipated. 

Demonstrate the ability to plan for completion of an assigned 
or accepted tespon^bility ^ 

Age 9: 

Have a plan and procedure for completing homework assign- 
ments. Include writing down assignments and due date rather 
than depending on memory, allowing adequate time to com- 
plete assignments before deadlines* having necessary supplies, 
books and equipment ready when needed, concentrating on 
completing one activity at a time; avoiding loss of time 
through procrastination and diversion by less important 
activities. 

Plan activities for friends and groups, and volunteer ideas 
during grou*) planning sessions. 

Age 13 (in i idition to age 9): 

Record when extracurricular projects such as contests, plays 
and special programs must be completed* 

Record when and where to perform part-time job duties if in 
variable locations; identify explicit duties, goals and deadlines. 

Set reasonable priorities on tasks. 

Schedule activities around key events that are fixed or critical.^ 

In planning, consider one's own unique abilities and limita- 
tions. 

Ages 17, adult (\n addition to age 13): 

Know deadlines for assignments and projects, and prepare 
notes of work assigned and of specifications for end products. 
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Uie int«niMdiit« gotis is check potnts on progress toward 
lofii'ttaae ob^lhres and monitor progress toward goals to 
detect the need for revitlon in the goals themselves or In the 
approach bring foBowed to reach the goals. 



Sdiedufe and c^anize Uiks to allow optfanum thne to corn- 
icle one before iteadhn^, allcm time in sdi^ules for 
uf^ticlpated urgencies and unscheduled thne deiiiands and 
enticiptte whm workloiids or schedules require modiffed frfans 
or fi^thods; schedule more chaUengtog or creative woric to 
match daily pnks in own energy cycles and more routine or 
pas^ work when energies are k>w. 

Use initiative when appropriate in performing an a^gned or 
accepted responsibility 

Age 9: 

Recognize danger in the honrK and take steps to correct it. For 
example, move pot handles that extend over counter, remove 
garden hoses from public sidewalks and pick up toys and 
household items from floors. 

Recognize when to seek assistance, when to a^ teachers and 
family members to listen to and prompt memorizing material 
and wh^n to ask libraries for help in locating reference 
materials. 

Do school work without being prodded, and ask to make up 
work that has been missed. 

Age 13: 

Recognize at what point to take the initiative in sports, home 
responsibilities and employment when unexpected problems 
arise, when the activity does not go as planned or when 
outside factors intervene. For example, when a batter's hitting 
strengths become apparent in baseball, adjust fielding position; 
when cutting the grass too close, change cutting height of lawn 
mower; when an injury occurs while babysitting and parents 
c<:nnot be reached, call a doctor. 

Recognize when to take initiative in part-time employment 
and daily activities. Ask teachc s and employers, for example. 
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to explain details of required work if necessary, inform 
employers of any unused abilities and think of ways to con- 
tribute to an organization of which one is a member. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Recognize when to take initiative in emergency situations. 

Recognize when initiative should not be taken* including 
where information, knowledge and ability would be inade- 
quate, or agreements and procedures would prevent one from 
taking the initiative* For instance, a nurse ^ifiould not prescribe 
a new medication to correct a problem she believes can be 
helped by the new medication but should seek the advice of a 
doctor, an auto mechanic ;&hould not perform unauthorized 
service but should seek owner permission to perform needed 
service. 

Demonstrate resourcefulness and efficiency in accomplishing 
an assigned or accepted responsibility 

Ar9: 

Identify ways to get home chores done more quickly, by 
combining several errands. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9). 

Identify ways to perform part-time work more quickly and 
effectively, by eliminating unnecessary steps in tasks. 

Identify ways to save time in doing school work or outside 
group tasks by standardizing methods of doing frequent, 
similar tasks. 

Use reminder systems such as lists of things to do. 
Age 17 (m addition to age 13): 

Vary pace to maintain efficiency and effectiveness, be alert to 
new and better ways of doing things and recommend improve- 
ments to supervisors, eliminate unnecessary tasks and im- 
provise methods and tools whenever possible. 

Spend minimum time in reading by screening out irrelevant 
material, skimming for main ideas, reading selectively and 
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puctkinf rapid reading techniques. 
Adult (in addition to a^ 17): 

Economize on paperwork by eliminating work that is no 
longer useful, combining forms and records and avoiding 
record keepfaig for unlikely circumstances. 

AvokI lo^ng time through unn^essary involvement in details, 
fruitksi discussions and working on problems to the point of 
dimin^ing returns. 

U» new processes and available machines to help do one^s 
own work better and faster. 

Know that good grooming, appropriate dress and health care 
contribute to job success 

i 

Age 9: 

Know that success in school is easier when healthy than when 
feeling ill. 

Know that good health will permit regular attendance at 
school, and that poor health may result in school absence and 
poor perfomiance. 

Know that good grooming can contribute to good health; 
know that attending to personal hygiene, such as washing 
hands before meals, brushing leeth and bathing, are part of 
good grooming. 

Know that many facto s contribute to good health, such as 
seemg a doctor when sick and eating proper foods. 

Ages 13. 17, adult (m addition to age ^>): 

Know that drugs and alcohol can cause decreased school and 
job performance and efficitncy. 

Know that good health can be maintained by taking precau- 
tionary measures, such as eating balanced meals, exercising 
regularly, having regular checkups and avoiding unnecessary 
exposure to communicable diseases. 

Know steps that will help regain health during and illness, 




induding Uking prescribed medicine^ following t proper diet, 
resting md avoidfaig exertion. 



Know thai standards of health and grooming Have been estab- 
lished for some jobs, and that failure to maintain these 
standards mi^> result in dismissal. For example, local sanitation 
codes for restaurants often require employees with long hair to 
we^r hair nets and specify standards of cleianliness for em- 
pld^ees preparli^ food. 

Know that |ood|^^1realth and appfbpriate dress and grooming 
can contribi^e to positive apprai^ls of performance and a^t 
one in becqikting eligible for protiotton. Appropriate dress and 
good groo^ii^, for example, contribute to positive impres- 
sions of en^ldyers, coworkers and the general public. 

Accept res{|ondbUity for one's Qwn behavior 



Agcs9, 13:' 

Attend school regularly and arrive p«, ^^tually for scheduled 
meetings and appointments - for ex .iple, classes, buses, 
lunch, school, out-of<lass meetings and home Khedules. 

Pay attention to assignments and explanations, complete and 
submit homework and project assignments when due, and 
check on^'s own work for thoroughness and accuracy. 

Do fair ^are in any group task. For example, do one*$ own 
part of teamwork. 

Observe rules and regulations, questioning those believed 
unfair. 

Keep parents and teachers informed of whereabouts when, for 
example, one leaves for field trips, meetings or games. 

Avoid damaging others* property and exercise care for one 3 
own and others* safety. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to ages 9, 13): 

Understand and accept consequences of one's own actions. 

Be present regularly at school and at work, be punctual for 
appointments and notify persons concerned when necessarily 
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absent or dettined. 



Perform work wtthcat wasting time and effort and foHow 
through on commitments. 

Check accuracy, compic i^iiess and quality of one*s own work 
an iH ware of the consequences f errors. For example, 
know that poor-quality work may cause loss of customers or 
cl'nts and will waste time and materials. Acknowledge 
mistakes and rectify errors. 

Accept and do not disregard one*s own limitations in, for 
example, skills, knowledge and physical stamina. 

Observe rules and regulations and carry out established policies 
and procedures; question and attempt to change those rules 
belie /ed unfair. 

Adaptability t ^ variable conditions 

a. Know factors that can cause changes in working conditions 



Know factors that cause :bool and class.oom conditions to 
change, as when rain prevents outdoor activities, sicl'ness 
keeps man;, students out of school, heating plant failure maKes 
scl nol cold, or a teacher*s Ulner necessitates having a sub- 
stitute. 

Age 13 (In addition to age 9): 

Kn w k >n: such as weather changes, accidents, fire, change 
n super ^sois, and economic factors that cause conditions in 
part-time jobs and oat-of-schooi activities to ciiange. - " 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13); 

Know fac ors, such as ch;>nges in personnel, strikes, shortages 
of materials, change m need for services or products, unprofit- 
able period for ».ompany ^nd unfavorable publicity, that cause 
workmg conditions to change. 

b. A - 5ust to varied work conditions 



Age 9: 



Ag^9: 




Adjust to temporary changes in classroom or school schedules. 

Continue to work despite distraciions such as noise and 
visitors. ^ 

Tolerate nonideal work surroundings and situations while 
working toward appropriate orrertions. 

Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Concentrate and maintain output in spite of disruptions, 
malfunctions, noise and competition. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to age 13): 

Adjust to varying^assignments and to changes in methods and 
work situations. 

Work under occasional pressures of time, overload and stress. 

Adjust and evaluate alternaiives when setbacks, such as failure 
or opposition, occur. 

Attitudes and values 

a. Know the bases of variou*; attii udes towaids work 
Age 9. 

Knuw that many people enjoy their work; know that some do 
not enjoy their work but work to earn a living. 

Age 13. 

Know that students have different attitudes towards school. 
For example, know that some students study only for grades, 
others for knowledge and others not at all. 

Know why students have different attitudes towards school. 
For example, attitudes are affected by career and occupational 
goJs, past successes, interests in different subjects, abilities, 
parerual attitudes and peer-group pre^ures. 

Know that student attitudes towards school change as new 
infomution and e^periertces are added, as carcvr goals change 
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and as mtcrc*'*s and abilities begin to parallel school activities, 
know that positive attitudes towards school can change to 
negative attitudes when school fails to meet student needs, 
when mtwes^s turn away from school or when students are 
unable ru finu success in school. 

A%es 17,^ult (in addition to age 13): 

Know that people have different attitudes towards work. 
Know that some people, for instance, work on\y fof the 
money, that some find their work absorbing Ji id ^^rding, 
that some avoid .looking for jobs and that some place work 
second in importance to other more personally meaningful 
activities. 

Know why people have the attitudes that they do towards 
work. For example, understand that attitudes toward work are 
affected by many factors, such as education, ase, sex, family 
income, race, religion, nationality, "work experience and relf- 
concept. Know that some people have experienced inequalities 
both in obtaining work and ort the job; know that the "work 
ethic" has been a predominant attitude in America's history, 
know that the differences of social, ethnic, racial and educa- 
tional background have made it easy for some people to obtain 
good jobs and difficult for others* to obtaiiyiny job; recognize 
that ^frustrated ambitions may affect attitudes; know that 
mass-production techniques have made attainment of personal 
pride more difficult. ' 

Know that individual attitudes towards work change L-»«W 
experiences and mformation are added, as responsibilities 
mcrease or decrease and a*^ hfestyles are modified and changed. 

ffkntify and analyze one's own attitudes towa'ds work 

Ages 9, 13: 

Ident;fy one's own attitudes towards school and home chores. 
For instance, i^ "itify preferred school activities and subjects 
and recognize wnich chores are prefer-^^d and the reason^ for 
the preference. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition tu ages 9, 1 1): 

Assess one's own attitudes towards school and work including 
recognition of contributions and abuses of various individuals 



to the well-being of other individuals, groups and society; 
identify own career goals and the manner in which they con- 
tribute :o societal goals. For example, the goal of becoming a 
teacher contributes to the education and progre^ of society, 
the goal of becoming an environmentalist contributes to the 
improvement of the quality of life, the goal of becoming a 
dairy farmer contributes to health and nutrition and the goal 
of becoming a nurse contribute!^ to the care and well-b^iing of 
the sick. 

Recognize and evaluate the personal and societal consequences 
of one*s own attitudes towards work. 

Ages 9, 13: 

Recognize and evaluate the consequences of attitudes towards 
school and home chores. Know, for example, that activities 
disliked are often done poorly, that activities enjoyed are 
often done well and that ability to perform an activity affects 
the attitude towards the activity. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to ages 9, 13): 

Recognize and evaluate the personal and societal consequences 
of one's own attitudes - for example, know that negative 
attitudes interfere with, ana positive attitudes contribute to, 
effective job performance. Know that many employers 
considet attitude as important as skill, and weigh the conse- 
quences of disregard for the world of work versus ac*ive 
planning and preparation for roie5 in tt. 

Encourage and assist others to develop and use abilities to 
achieve maximum competence 

Age 9: 

Lncourage and assist siblings in tasks around the home 

Encourage and assist classmates to perform ck^^sroom activi- 
ties. 

Ages 13, 17 (in addition to age 9): 

Encourage and assist people in developing abilities in both 
school and work. 



Adult (in addition to ages 13, 17); 



Support worthwhile programs designed to assist the disad- 
vantafird and unemployed to secure employment and to learn 
marketable skiUs. 

Work to extend cjvj nghts in he world of work to all persons 
regardless of race, religion, sex or ethnic origin. 

Encourage and help others to secure employment. 

Recognize the contnbutions and abuses of various organiza 
tions and individuals to the well-bemg of society 

Age 9: 

Recognize' that the safely patrol he^^Mdren ^oss srteets 
safety, ihat the custodian operates the machinery that keeps 
schools warm and clean and that the luncheon manager and 
staff serve school lunches, ^ 

Age 13: 

Recognize that many occupations are necessary to provide an 
Ordered and efficient community^ and that these occupations 
should be valued for the service and comfort provided. For 
example* the collection and disposal of garbage and waste 
helps prevent disease and assists in maintaining beauty and 
cleanliness, and bus and rapid transit drivers and employees 
transport people economically with a minimum expenditure of 
energy per person. 

Ages !7/adult (in addition to age 13)* 

Recognize that some companies are capable of abusing the 
well-being tt individuals* groups and society Fo *xample, 
some companies t!...y promote the use of excess energy or 
throwaway merchandise which contributes to the depletion of 
natural resources* and st me companies se!l through fraudulent 
description of stock or property value Recognize that such 
companies may eliminate abuses when they are discovered by 
he pubhc* and that companies that tail to eliminate well- 
known abuses are often of short duration, recognize also that 
abuses may he pcipetrated by employees within a company, 
regardless of company policy for example* salespeople who 
put selling goals above the potential buyer*s needs ;'nd wants. 
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t Recc^ze md apprcciite effort, accomplishnient afid excel- 
lence in the completion Oi an accepted or assigned respon- 
sibility 

Ages 9, 13, 17, adult 

Hold competence, excellence and effort in high regard. 

Recognize that friends and associates deserve reco^tlon from 
their peers for effort*and accomplishment. 

* Recognize excellence attained through activities <other than 
work. For examine, recognize excellence in artists, volunteer 
workers and those engaged in sports. 

Recognize thf great diversity of abilities and interests which 
exists among different people; recognize that this diversity has 
contributed to the progress made by mankind, 

g. Value constructive work in terms of meeting societal goals 
Ages 9, 13: 

Understand the desirability of working and recognize that 
helping others is important. 

Be willing to share family responsibility. 

Understand the value of work and other construttivc activities 
as sociiil responsibilities. 

Age 17 (in addition to ages 9, 13): 

Behevf that each person should stn 'e to be as self-sufficient as 
possible. 

Appreciate the economic interdependence of one's c^-" family 
and other persons in the community, of businesses with other 
businesses and of one*s own community with other commu- 
nities near and far. 

Recognize that circumstances, such as healthy often prevent a 
person frc uecoming self-supporting; recognize that society 
sometimes discqaragcs constructive ,work, as through social 
security laws, which limit retirement income, and welfare 
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piym^t schedules, which decrease with earnings. 



Adult (in tddition to age 17); 

Aspire to be self-supporting and to provide for one's own and 
one's family's needs. 

Understand the integral part one plays in meeting societal 
ne^ds because of what one produces, the services one renders 
ar d the activities in which one engages. 

4, ^rsona] fulfillment 

a. Know that pcopje need to experience personal satisfaction and . 
that one's own career can be a source of such satisfaction 

Ages9J3: 

Know that students need to experience success in school in 
order to continue to put forth their best efforts, and that lack 
of success can be one reason for lo^ng interest in school. 

Recognize the value of one's own accomplishment. 

Know that many different activities can provide personal satis* 
faction. Know, for example, that completing a school .project 
effectively, being successful at a- part-time job and performing 
home responsibilities properly can give one a source of 
accomplishment. 

Know that if a job is disliked, performance will decrease and 
the worker will become frustrated and gam little or no 
satisfaction. 

Ages 17, adult (in addition to ages 9, 13). 

Be aware of the Hunan need to exnerience personal satisfac- 
tion in one*s own accomplishments. For instance, recognue 
that people*s aspirations differ, that workers gain different 
types of satisfaction from jobs, and that some people are 
content with jobs that involve routme tasks, while others seek 
jobs in which expression of ideas, creativity or decision making 
are sources of satisfaction. 

Know thai ^ome work provides personal satisfaction, while 
some is frustrating and undesirable. For example, know th^it a 
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tisk one performs weU is Aormally enjoyable, while one 
performed poorly provides a fru:^ration;lcnow that for some a 
job selected only for the salary (.in bci ome dull and uninter- 
esting, while for others such a job c3n provide satisfaction. 

EMibtish personal goals that contribute to self-fulfillment 

Age 9: 

Set goals for personal achievement in school. Identify basic 
learning skills needed and ways of acquiring these skillr, for 
example. 

Age 13 (m addition to age 9): 

Establish desired skills and achievements in school and part- 
time employment. For example, identify needed laboratory 
skills in home economics or industrial arts, and identify 
standards of performance for part-time jobs. 

Ages 17, aduh (in adc*uion to age 13): 

Set personal and career goals. 

Select activities that complement the goale Identified for one*s 
own personal life and career and determine whether these 
activities contribute to self-fulfillment. 

Accept the diversity of career goals and bfestyles of others 

Ages 9, 13' 

Accept the different goals and ambitions of other students, 
accept that some students '«'ant to gain recognition through 
school while others seek recognition outside of school and 
recognize that students' interests and goals vary. 

Ages 1 7, aduit (in addition to ages 9, 1 3): 

Accept the different goals and lifestyles of others; recogpize 
that some people obtain self-fulfillment through fame and 
power, others by helping people and others by living a simple 
life close to nature; recognize that the great variation in life- 
styles provides greater opportunities for individual self-ful- 
fillmcrit, since all people are not competing for the same p^i- 
tions and activities; recognize ihat an individual's lifestyle 
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represents « personal choice and should be accepted, provided 
it is not at the expense of the lifestyles of others. 

d. Seek personal fulfxllment through achievement in school, 
career and personal life 

Age 9: 

Try to do one's best in activities in school and at home. 
Age 13 (in addition to age 9): 

Seek some economic independence through part*time and 
summer jobs. 

Achieve satisfaction from domg well those things that «re 
personally important. 

Age 17 (in addition to age 13): 

Ar^ept the fact that excellence is not confined lo one's own 
school or occupational activities but can also be attained in a 
variety of avocational activities, such as art, music, writing, 
interpersonal relationships and other self-identified interests. 

Strive to achieve satisfaction from own accomplishments and 
do not require constant support from other people to achieve 
a sense of reward. 

Value and enjoy learning as a continuous process throughout 
hfe. 

Adult (in addition to age 13) 

Strive to achieve economic self-sufficiency through continuing 
education or employment. 
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